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NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT- 


e a gigantic bird-feeder, for the family’s pet 
vultures 


e drapes and curtains made of time-rotted cobwebs 
e an oven for objects up to six feet tall 


e dangling hangman’s nooses for ringing the 


servants 


e chairs designed to be uncomfortable 


These are some of the modern conveniences in the 
Addams’ home, where every evening the family sits 
down to a delicious dinner. Sometimes they have a 


guest, sometimes another delicacy. .. . 


And while they eat, Lurch lumbers ponderously 
about from room to room dusting the furniture— 


it usually takes nearly thirty buckets. 
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CHAPTER 


ONE 
Me Y EN So Mohl 


“Are you sure that ‘Last Previous Residence’ section 
is correct?” murmured Miss Bankly, uneasily. She held 
up the triplicates of the contract in painfully mani- 
cured hands that were hard put not to tremble. 

“Look, Miss Bankly,” said Mr. Fedler, his voice 
tone a gentle reminder, “when I hired you as a secre- 
tary to the Fedler Realty Company, I did not demand 
of you that you donate your services—gratis—as a 
private detective as well. Much as I admire your un- 
swerving devotion to detail, I must ask you to be more 
easygoing when it comes to the background of a cash 
customer!” He withdrew a cigarette from a silver case, 
poised it between delicate pink fingers, and lit it. Eject- 
ing twin plumes of smoke from his nostrils, he finished, 
a rather triumphant gleam in his eyes, “Especially 
when we can unload a rambling old rickety wreck like 
this one!” He thumped a plump forefinger upon the 
neatly folded deed atop her desk. 

“But— What sort of people are these Ad- 
damses? . . .” Miss Bankly persisted. 

“Who knows? Or, for that matter, cares?” 

Mr. Fedler shrugged loftily, and drew on his ciga- 
Tette, dismissing the matter. But Miss Bankly was not 
teady to be squelched just yet. 

“Can we really be... sure about a person who deals 
with us entirely by mail?” she demanded meekly. “It’s 
so—sort of—furtive, if you know what I mean... .” 

“A man as wealthy as Gomez Addams can afford 
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an idiosyncrasy or two,” snapped Fedler. “Besides, PI 
meet them soon enough, anyway, so what’s the dif- 
ference?” 

“The difference is— You might wish you hadn’t! 
Don’t forget I handled all the correspondence on this 
deal. That man’s handwriting is scary! I’ve heard of 
people dotting their s with little circles, but he uses 
miniature skulls...” 

For a moment, Fedler lost his look of confidence. 
“A quirk. A foible!” he said, shifting his shoulders 
inside his coat. He stabbed out his half-smoked ciga- 
rette in the glass ash tray on his desk and began to 
pace. 

“And—” persisted Miss Bankly, “he crosses his ‘t’s 
so viciously he cuts the tops off. And the color ink he 
uses—” 

“Miss Bankly!” interrupted Fedler, coming to a sud- 
den halt. “Don’t be ridiculous. Every person has a few 
offbeat mannerisms.” 

“But not enough to start a museum with!” she re- 
torted. Fedler opened his mouth, but before he could 
speak, Miss Bankly, on the crest of her own nagging 
anxiety, said, “And who ever heard of such funny 
phrasing when he set up the appointment? I don’t mind 
it’s being after hours, but most people who have to 
arrive late say, ‘TIl see you around sundown.’ Period.” 

Unwillingly, Fedler asked, “And— What did Ad- 
dams say?” 

“T shall stand at the threshold with the first mist 
of the early winter twilight!’” She shivered. “That's 
what he said! I’ll never forget that phrase. I know. I’ve 
tried.” 

“Anything would sound creepy in the hollow tone 
you read that!” accused her employer. “You're over- 
dramatizing.” 

“Oh?” Miss Bankly said icily. “Then let me hear 
you say it! PI bet that Shirley Temple couldn’t do it 
without sounding like Lady Macbeth!” She paused to 
glance out the window. Smoky crimson sunset lay in 
puddles on the rooftops. Darkness was approaching 
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fast. She suddenly stood up. “Well, he’s not coming. 
Gnight—!” 

“Miss Bankly!” roared Fedler, pulling her flower- 
bedecked hat from her hand and replacing it on the 
rack. “You can’t leave yet. I need you as a witness 
when Gomez Addams signs the deed!” 

“You mean you're afraid to meet Gomez Addams 
alone, is what you mean!” she replied with ungram- 
matical fervor. “Did you or did you not check out the 
location of the family’s last address, Mr. Fedler?!” 

“I— I’ve been awfully busy—” he hedged, avoiding 
her gaze, and examining a non-existent hangnail. 

“Well, Z did!” she said, her eyes flashing as she 
strode to the county map upon the office wall. “And 
here’s where they come from!” Her skinny index fin- 
ger jabbed a blue-green area of indistinctly bounded 
perimeter. 

Fedler looked hard, and blinked. “But— But, Miss 
Bankly— That’s a swamp! Nothing out there but alli- 
gators and quicksand and various vipers— Except for 
moss and stuff, I mean. You must have made a mis- 
take.” 

“I did,” she said, “when I let you talk me into 
staying overtime tonight! I’m going home, and if you 
know what’s good for you, Mr. Fedler, that’s precise- 
ly where you’ll—” 

There came the click of a closing door latch. 
Neither had heard it open. In silent unison, their 
heads swiveled about until they were facing the door 
to the street. A man stood silhouetted against the 
shadows beyond the glass of the door, the “twilight 
mists of winter” still curling over the polished toes of 
his midnight-black shoes. As he stepped toward them 
from the damp threshold, what Miss Bankly had 
taken, for one hideous moment, to be a single luminous 
orange eye in the center of his face resolved itself into 
the hot tip of a long panetela gripped between teeth 
as white and symmetrical as tiered tombstones. But 
Miss Bankly’s first impression was not entirely amiss. 
The bulging eyes of Gomez Addams did indeed seem 
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to have bright orange fires in their inscrutable depths. 
His face was swarthy and his eyebrows and mustache 
were thick, black, and furry; they might have served 
a panther as “invisible Band-aids.” 

Gomez Addams stretched out his hand and clasped 
that of Mr. Fedler. “Buenos dias!” he said crisply, 
his smile never leaving his face as he spoke, just split- 
ting horizontally to allow the words to escape those 
keen-edged teeth. One felt that if Addams were to bite 
a word in two, there would be a sharp squeal of pain 
from it. 

Fedler wondered how the owner of such a hot- 
blooded face could have such icy fingers. “Y-you mean 
‘noches, I think,” he quavered, essaying a pallid lit- 
tle pleasantry. 

Gomez widened his smile. “I like to think one’s day 
begins at sunset, rather than ends. There’s something 
invigorating about awakening to the first clammy 
shrouds of darkness! It makes the blood wonderfully 
sluggish.” 

“Uh...” said Mr. Fedler, uncertainly. “Uh... Yes, 
I rather suppose it might, at that . . .” He realized he 
was massaging the hand which had been shaken, and 
made himself stop. Warmth was sure to return to it, 
sooner or later, probably. He hoped. He turned rather 
too quickly to Miss Bankly, who’d been careful, if 
not subtle, about keeping her. desk between her quiv- 
ering body and that of their nocturnal caller. “Will you 
show Mr. Addams where to sign, please?” 

Miss Bankly spun the papers so that they were bot- 
tom-first toward Addams, flicked a finger at the dotted 
line, and squeaked, “. . . there . . .” retrieving her 
finger almost instantly. Gomez bowed gallantly, took 
a pen from within his pocket, and signed. When he had 
te-capped and replaced the pen, Mr. Fedler gingerly 
picked up and scrutinized the deed. He nodded brisk- 
ly, a few times too many, and handed the owner’s 
copy to Gomez. 

“Interesting shade of red ink you use,” he remarked, 
desperate to contrive light banter. “Almost the color 
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of.” So abruptly did he halt his train of thought that 
the phrase inflected itself as though it were a complete 
sentence. He went quickly to a shallow cabinet near 
his desk and took a ring of keys from a peg there. 
“Well—” he said to the wall, “here we go.” In a hope- 
ful afterthought, he turned back toward Miss Bankly’s 
desk. “Would you by any chance care to accom- 
pany—?” he began, then noted that not only her chair 
but her accustomed hooks upon the clothing rack 
were vacant. He continued his turn in time to see his 
secretary just outside the glass of the office door, mov- 
ing faster than he thought it possible without a jet 
assist. 

“T guess she had to leave—” he said awkwardly. 

“Since she has left,” Gomez said philosophically, “I 
most certainly hope so.” He chuckled unpleasantly. 
Mr. Fedler found his throat too dry to even attempt 
joining in. And the point of the joke, if it was one, 
was too dry to spur him into even a spurious try. 
“Well—” he said again. “Here we go.” 

“My conveyance is outside,” smiled Gomez, his tone 
carrying the disquieting notion that his conveyance 
might just as likely have been inside, had he so wished 
it. “Can I possibly give you a lift, Mr. Fedler?” 

Mr. Fedler could not imagine Gomez Addams man- 
aging to elevate anyone’s spirits, and so, with founder- 
ing enthusiasm, shook his head and—with singularly 
appropriate phrasing—mumbled, “I don’t believe so.” 

Moments later, at the wheel of his own car, he was 
driving slowly out of town, uncomfortably aware of 
the large black touring car in which Gomez Addams 
and family slithered along directly behind him. Mr. 
Fedler had caught just a glimpse, before departing 
town, of the other persons in the velvet-curtained 
gloom of the larger car, and did not care to dwell 
upon what his horrified eyeballs had told his tottering 
mind. “If only,” he thought to himself, “I can just 
give them a whirlwind tour of the premises and get 
out again—” 

He stopped his thoughts where they were. He'd 
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been about to add “—quick!” But that reminded him 
of the old phrase, “The quick and the dead,” and Mr. 
Fedler shivered at the either/or-ness of the night’s 
potential outcome. He didn’t want to consider the pos- 
sibility of the alternative. In fact, Mr. Fedler found 
there was only one thing he truly did want, all at once, 
despite being a reasonably self-controlled, clear-think- 
ing, forty-seven-year-old adult. 
Mr. Fedler wanted his Mommy. 


The night was the most stubbornly dark night Mr. 
Fedler could ever recall experiencing. Tall iron 
gates he drove through were eerily forbidding, and 
every twig at the tip of each gnarled tree branch he 
drove beneath seemed to flex like a living set of 
talons. When his headlights struck the house, their 
pale yellow beams lending a sickly cast to the peeling 
paint of its surface, he could scarcely keep from slam- 
ming on the brakes and then heading back to town at 
ninety miles per hour in dead reverse. The house must 
have been charming, once. But now—! 

Every pillar on the portico skewed from a true ver- 
tical. There was no horizontal surface without its 
complement of moist green moss, dripping and driz- 
zling over the weathered boards beneath. Each twisting 
tower and turret thrust out in a rakish direction of its 
own choosing, random cupolas gleamed with verdigris, 
panes of unwashed glass in the countless windows re- 
flected light from surfaces warped in the most dis- 
turbingly unusual contours, and the convolutions of 
the sagging wooden gingerbread which decorated each 
beam and eave and windowsill displayed less unifor- 
mity than the untrimmed hedges, weeds, and trees that 
lay everywhere about the rambling environs of the ex- 
tensive property. Green-on-green stirrings among the 
mosses announced the presence of lizards upon and 
in the edifice. And there were leathery flutterings of 
bony bat wings amid the whorls and strands of an- 
cient spider webs at every juncture of the building’s 
ragged face. Hate-filled, ruby-red pairs of tiny eyes 
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caught—and threw back with venomous interest— 
the glow of the car’s headlights. Mr. Fedler shuddered 
and turned the lights off. 

In the enveloping cloak of darkness which swal- 
lowed him then, Mr. Fedler sought and found a flash- 
light in his glove compartment and followed its feeble 
beam out of the car and back along the neglected drive- 
way to the hulking mass of Gomez Addams’ touring 
car. Dark figures were emerging from its many doors 
as he squelched toward it. They looked, and flowed, 
and sounded like inky shadows in the post-sunset si- 
lence. What crickets and night-birds there were on the 
property had grown still at the sound of the two cars’ 
approach, but now, one by one, then group by group, 
they began to chitter and chirk and grick and yeep in 
a swelling chorus that stroked Mr. Fedler’s sensibili- 
ties like whirling wire brushes on bare flesh. As the 
noise swelled, the beam of his flashlight caught the 
grinning face of Gomez Addams .. . then trembled on 
other faces which, one after the other, joined the head 
of the family at the front fender of the touring car. 
The names of the residents-to-be had been mentioned 
in one of the many letters Mr. Fedler had had from 
Addams. His ever-methodical mind, even in the grip 
of this foreboding, began to automatically sight upon, 
identify—and unwillingly classify—each member of 
the family in turn. 

He saw, and sorted out, in but a few fleeting sec- 
onds: 

Wednesday Addams: A slight, pigtailed tot toting 
a neatly dressed—but headless—doll in one hand. Age 
roughly nine or thereabouts. At least, physical age 
would seem to fall in that area... height, bodily ma- 
turity, garb .. . but there was a certain timeless some- 
thing about her eyes. Mr. Fedler had often met people 
who “looked through one,” but that usually meant 
they looked “beyond” one, in a distracted sort of way. 
Wednesday’s gaze actually seemed to focus midway be- 
tween his belt buckle in front and his Ivy League buckle 
in back. His very viscera felt invaded, scrutinized. He 
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had the distinctly odd sensation of feeling his pancreas 
blush before her unashamed ocular investigation of it. 
Beside the girl stood— 

Pugsley Addams: The boy seemed a bit older than 
his sister, and had almost—but not quite—the same 
sort of disconcerting intentness to his gaze. Yet Mr. 
Fedler read a different sort of purpose in Pugsley’s un- 
flinching stare. He seemed one notch short of ac- 
tion. . . e Where Wednesday held herself aloof, an 
archetype of Disinterested Observer, Pugsley seemed 
impatient to be doing something about what he saw— 
If he saw anything, or she either, Mr. Fedler hastened 
to say halfheartedly to himself. But there was a defi- 
nite difference in those sibling stares; Wednesday might 
stand idly observing a kitten walking unawares into a 
large dog kennel, but Pugsley would observe and be 
alert to step in to guide its paw-steps the rest of the 
way in, should it falter. He held the hand of— 

Granny Addams: A straggle-haired, wrinkled old 
woman who might have first inspired the coining of 
the word “crone.” If she had teeth, Mr. Fedler could 
not detect them behind the somewhat Bactrian droop 
of her long upper lip. He caught himself wondering if, 
like the camel her mouth resembled, she could go 
weeks without water—Internally. From her exterior as- 
pect, he was already certain she had learned to live 
without much of it on her outside. Behind her stood— 

Fester Addams: Gomez, in his letters, had referred 
to him as “Uncle Fester,” but had not specified if he 
were the uncle of Gomez or of the two children. The 
man was the most hairless, facially and cranially, Mr. 
Fedler had ever seen. His might be the face of a baby, 
but an extremely old baby who watched too much 
late-night television. He was dressed in black from 
the soles of his shoes to his neck, a habit that made his 
lard-white flesh glisten all the paler. Standing there 
motionless, he might have been a short, thick log of 
solid licorice with a scoop of vanilla ice cream on top. 
But his plump pudginess faded in stark contrast to— 

Lurch: The Addams’ butler seemed to have no 
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other name, but if he were not a relative of the family, 
he should have been, Mr. Fedler decided. Towering 
gauntly somewhere between seven and eight feet in 
height, his face and head looked as though hewn from 
grease-gray rock by a sculptor who’d ended the job 
before sanding anything smooth. Chin and forehead 
and nasal bridge and cheekbones were steep and crag- 
gy, and his neck rose at sharp right angles to his flat, 
wide shoulders, as though it had simply been pounded 
down into place as a kind of architectural afterthought. 
Between Lurch and Gomez was— 

Morticia Addams: The wife of Gomez, and mother 
to Pugsley and Wednesday, she seemed a kind of mé- 
lange of the others’ characteristics; her hair fully as 
dark as her husband’s she wore it long and straight 
and parted in the center; her face wore the frosty 
pallor of Fester’s but was nearly as gaunt as Lurch’s; 
her hands, though slender and manicured-looking, 
flexed in a discomfiting manner that reminded Mr. 
Fedler of the witchy aspect of Granny; and as she 
stared at, and into, him, Mr. Fedler knew beyond a 
doubt from which side of the family those children 
had inherited their piercing powers of perusal. And 
the seven of them had one thing all in common— 

They smiled too much, and too delightedly, and in- 
cessantly. 

Had they been any other family Mr. Fedler would 
have thought they were putting on “a cheery front,” 
that they were making themselves look happy de- 
spite their rather chilling surroundings. But not the 
Addams family. The smiles were different. They were 
all smiling—he felt it in his bones—because of their 
surroundings. He didn’t see how any normal, healthy 
human being could be cheerful against the impact of 
the estate he had just sold to them. But he was begin- 
ning to see that this line of reasoning did not apply to 
the Addams family. Nothing about them bore the 
slightest trace of the normal, the healthy or the hu— 
For the umpteenth time that evening, Mr. Fedler 
grabbed at a line of thought and snapped it in two. 
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Little point in scaring himself; he was getting plenty 
of help. 

“Would you like to go in?” he blurted, sensing the 
inanity of the query a moment too late. Of course 
they’d like to go in! Wasn’t the deed signed, and the 
sale final, and this the only home the family now had? 
Besides, when he compared the family before him to 
the house behind him, the query became even sillier. 
Only one answer was at all possible. He fumbled out 
the keys and started for the front porch without wait- 
ing for a reply. 

When he’d managed to turn the bolt of the rusty 
lock, the opening door creaked with a sound like 
agonized shrieking. Mr. Fedler, flustered, glanced back 
at Gomez Addams. “I told the carpenter distinctly to 
fix that door!” 

Gomez nodded eagerly. “He did a superb piece of 
work.” 

The widening portal let a sodden gust of air billow 
out of the downstairs hall into all their faces. It bore 
the sweet, sickish smell of mildewed wallpaper and wet 
plaster. Morticia sniffed at the overpowering stench, 
shut her eyes and, with hunched shoulders high, hugged 
herself in languorous delight and said, “Mmmmm! 
Gomez, doesn’t it smell wonderful?” 

“I told you this place was magnificent,” he said, with 
a wolfish grin. “Since the day I first saw it, querida 
mia, I vowed I would get it for you!” Without warn- 
ing he swept her into a hug. Then they once more 
looked about in happy discovery. 

“The furniture arrived yesterday,” Mr. Fedler re- 
sumed, trying feebly to sound matter-of-fact and busi- 
nesslike, “and I had the various pieces placed in the 
proper rooms, as you designated in your letter, Mr. 
Addams. However, I was unable to get the electric 
company to turn on the power before the day after to- 
morrow because the old power cable had worn out, 
or something, and they needed to run a line from 
the—” 

His words clogged his throat and stuck there as all 
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the lights in the house went on simultaneously. Gomez, 
wincing a moment before the deluge of brightness, 
threw back his head, and gave a roar of wild laughter, 

“That Uncle Fester!” he chortled, and was joined 
by Granny, Morticia, Lurch, and the children in a 
maniacal chorus of whooping glee. Recovering a bit, 
Gomez found and lit another long panetela, explain- 
ing to Mr. Fedler as he did so, “Fester likes to fid- 
dle with fuse boxes.” 

A moment later, stair treads beneath the floor be- 
gan to creak and groan and then Fester emerged from 
the cellar door at the rear of the hall beneath the main 
staircase. He was cobwebby and smoky with ancient 
gray dust, but his mouth lay wide-split in a foolish 
grin, and his deep-sunken eyes shone like hot coals 
in their sockets. “So many wonderful wires—” he 
crooned, making two syllables out of the final word, 
and pat-a-caking his dusty palms together in childish 
rapture. “I made lock-switch bends in every one of 
them!” 

“L-lock-switch . . .” faltered Mr. Fedler, blankly. 

“You know,” grinned Gomez. “Hooked the house 
wiring end-to-end so that the current keeps moving 
in a circle and has no place to get out. Saves marvel- 
ously on electric bills.” 

“But where ... did the current . . . come from?” 
quavered Mr. Fedler. “The cable hasn’t even been 
repa—” 

“From Fester, of course,” said Morticia, moving with 
quick, short steps— Mr. Fedler had never seen such 
a strange-fitting gown: floor-length, ragged-hemmed, 
and almost tourniquet-tight about the ankles—into the 
living room. A man in a giddy trance, Mr. Fedler fol- 
lowed. And stood appalled. 

He hadn’t seen the furniture before, nor the fur- 
nishings. He’d sent the movers for it, to the storehouse 
Addams had told him, and thought no more of it. The 
movers had been paid in advance, as seemed to be 
Addams’ custom. Fedler had not seen them since 
they’d left the real estate office. Now he wondered 
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if he ever would, again. One could not blame them if 
they gave his office no more of their business. He had 
never seen such an evil-looking assembly of inanimate 
objects in his life .. . or were they inanimate? ... 

On the hearth, the orange-gold eyes of the bearskin 
rug seemed to be turned his way, and the teeth, if 
not flecked with ravenous spume, were certainly dec- 
orated to look as though they were. Toward the ceil- 
ing, where the rather old-fashioned tassel-and-stained- 
glass. lampshades kept too much light from penetrat- 
ing, he saw other shapes hung upon the walls, animal 
heads that were the wrong shape entirely. One had 
something dangling from its jaws. It looked like a leg 
with the shoe still upon the foot. He looked hastily 
away. 

Roomy though the parlor was, it bore an oddly 
cluttered aspect. There seemed to be no straight pas- 
sages between the chairs and sofas, tables and bric-a- 
brac, suits of armor, and musky-scented plants in mas- 
sive ceramic vases. It was a floor plan of furnishings 
designed to let people vanish before your eyes. No 
matter where you might stand, you could be out of 
sight by a short side step in any direction. It was 
less an arrangement than a veritable obstacle course. 

Yet Morticia negotiated its haphazard pieces smooth- 
ly, without pause in her busy quick-step way. She was 
out of view, then back, then gone, then back again, in 
a dizzying matter of seconds. If the room had repelled 
Mr. Fedler, the result of seeing it had quite the op- 
posite effect upon Morticia. She swayed, smiled, 
clasped and unclasped her hands, whirled in a sinu- 
Ous pirouette, trying desperately to take it all in at 
once. Her face wore the expression of someone about 
to perish from excitement. “Oh, Gomez!” she cried, in 
her queer little voice, which sounded so husky and yet 
so clear at one time. “We’re home! We are home in 
our home of homes at long last!” 

“PI just fix us a little bite,” rasped Granny, hustling 
not toward the kitchen but toward the enormous stone 
fireplace. For the first time, Mr. Fedler noticed the 
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large copper kettle—easily three feet across the brim— 
which dangled from an old, scorched, iron hob over 
the flames. 

“Flames?” thought Mr. Fedler. “Who lit that fire?” 

But this puzzle fied his mind as another superseded 
it: Who had filled the kettle that Granny was now 
stirring? And with what? The odor that reached its in- 
visible tendrils across the room and into his nostrils 
was a maddeningly familiar one, yet one which he 
knew he had never scented before. He did not try to 
prod his memory for further identification. Somehow 
he knew the remembering was an atavistic one. 
Some prehistoric Mr. Fedler had crouched in a lime- 
stone cavern and cooked that very sort of meal, eons 
before. And had been just as sick as Mr. Fedler of 
1965 felt he was going to be at any moment. 

“Perhaps,” he said, backing into the hall, “I had 
best be going, now.” The keys, still in his hand, 
jangled harshly with the trembling of his hands. 

“So soon?” asked Gomez, solicitously approaching. 

“Must you—?” pleaded Morticia, hands extended 
toward him in poignant entreaty. “We had hoped to 
have you for dinner. . .” 

Mr. Fedler felt the closed door at his back, and 
dropped the keys to the floor with a crash. “N-n-no, 
I can’t stay!” he babbled wildly, fumbling for the 
knob behind him. “I h-hope you enjoy your n-new 
home. It will probably—” The rusted knob stuck, 
then gave, and he was staggering backward into the 
night-swamped driveway, skidding to one knee among 
the wet leaves, inches deep. “—will probably be a 
m-much prettier place by daylight!” he blurted, vault- 
ing into his car, and frantically stabbing the key all 
over the dashboard. 

Just as he found the proper slot, he heard Pugsley’s 
voice, in response to his farewell cry, groan, “Aw, 
shucks!” And the wailing voice of Wednesday Addams 
rose in a sob of unhappiness. Morticia and Gomez 
were still trying to tell the children, “Don’t cry, dar- 
lings. I’m sure the house will be as ugly and decrepit 
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as ever in the morning—!” when the front door swung 
shut with a thunderous boom. 

Then the engine kicked over, and Mr. Fedler was 
down the driveway, through the gates, and on his way 
back to town in a slipstream of flying mulch. 

He couldn’t recall parking the car or making his 
way down the street at all. But he got to his neighbor- 
hood bar, somehow. Miss Bankly was there. 

By dawn they were both telling their woes to each 
other’s tear-streaked coat lapels. By sunrise they had 
the “For Sale” sign in the office window. By noon 
they had their baggage packed and aboard the mid- 
day express train. And by late afternoon they had 
traveled so far, so fast, that they’d gone completely 
beyond the boundaries of this narrative, never to re- 
turn again. 


Meanwhile, back at the Addams house, the family 
was sitting down to a delicious dinner, while Lurch 
lumbered ponderously about from room to room, dust- 
ing the furniture. 

It took nearly thirty buckets of dust to cover every- 
thing. 
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CHAPTER 


TWO “What Y FE Sound of 
One Hand Cackling 2» 


“You’ve changed,” said Morticia. 

Gomez consulted the canted brass-framed mirror on 
the wall, his fingers deftly exploring his ears, cheeks 
and chin. Then he shook his head. “Nonsense. It must 
be the light in here.” 

“I don’t mean in that way, dearest,” said his wife, 
` idly knitting a sweater, done in silver and in black 
yarn. It had no opening at the waist or neck, but 
sleeves for three arms. “I mean when you kiss me. 
It’s different.” 

Gomez’ eyes and teeth flashed together. “Hermosa 
mujer, you say the most beautiful things!” He stepped 
to her chair, flung away her knitting, and began with 
methodical abandon to kiss her. 

“Gomez!” sighed Morticia, her moving lips proving 
an elusive target to the love-maddened man’s eager 
mouth. “No, no, no! I didn’t mean it as a compli- 
ment! Dearest heart,” she said, facing her bewildered 
husband, “I think it’s time I told you— Since we 
moved into this house, last week, your affection is 
not what it used to be.” 

Gomez spread his hands in a broad shrug. “Anyone 
improves with time, querida. It is the way with things.” 

“Oh, my darling, how can I get through to you 
that I am not plying you with flattery? Is there no 
way to break the barrier of your lovable ego? I am 
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saying that I don’t like it anymore. It’s strange, lately.” 

“Perhaps a small glass of wine?” her husband sug- 
gested with just a hint of desperation in his tone, 
hurrying to the wide oaken sideboard. “It will relax 
you, Tish, and then perhaps—” 

“Relax me?!” she said unhappily. “Oh, Gomez, that 
is precisely your problem. In the past few days, 
when you take me in your arms, you’ve been overdoing 
iti” 

“But I thought you liked a touch of searing frenzy,” 
he said, turning from the decanters without taking one. 

“I do! Oh, I do!” she said. “It’s not that, not at all.” 

“Then— What?” queried Gomez, uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“I—I don’t know!” said Morticia. “That’s the worst 
of it. I just know that it’s different, and I hate it.” 

“Are you and Father fighting?” asked Wednesday, 
who had entered the room unnoticed. (Unnoticed 
room-entering was a family specialty.) “I heard you 
all the way in Uncle Fester’s room. So did Pugsley.” 

“Then why didn’t he come downstairs with you?” 
asked Gomez. 

“He was having too much fun watching Uncle Fester 
sleep,” said Wednesday. “But I was getting tired of it, 
so I came down.” 

“How many times have I told you you’re not to 
go into your uncle’s room when he’s trying to nap!” 
said Morticia. 

“Now, now, Tish,” chuckled Gomez, much of his 
good spirits restored, “you and I used to do the same 
thing, when we were first married. You know what 
fun it is to watch him sleep.” 

“Well...” she said, weakening, “That’s true. But 
don’t you think the children are a bit young, yet? 
Sleep-watching is a part of their education I hadn’t 
planned to go into, just yet. In a few more years, per- 
haps, but—” 

“They have to learn sometime, Tish,” said Gomez. 
“The sheer sense of power it gives one, standing over 
a sleeper, knowing how vulnerable a slumbering per- 
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son is, drinking in that aura of utter helplessness. As 
Great-Uncle Afreet always said, ‘There are no Sam- 
sons in Slumberland!’ The greatest hero is hopelessly 
incapable of defense when he’s dozing.” 

As he spoke, a reminiscent glow of pleasure moved 
fleetingly in Morticia’s eyes, but then it faded, and 
she shook her head. “No. They’re still far too young. 
Besides, Fester is a relative. It’s rude to enjoy his 
aura.” 

“Oh, we weren’t enjoying,” said Wednesday, “we 
were projecting. Pugsley,” she added with the scorn 
of the immature female for the immature male, “needs 
the practice.” 

“Projecting!?” roared Gomez. He smacked his palms 
together with a deafening crack. “That does it. You 
and your brother have been warned about meddling 
with grownup games—!” 

“But it was such a little projection,” pled Wednes- 
day. “We only sent him the falling-off-a-tall-building 
dream. None of the Formless Horrors, or Pink Delu- 
sions, or Cinder-Flavored Holidays . . .” She paused 
as Gomez turned on Morticia. 

“You heard?” he accused. “I have never used such 
language in my life! In any of my lives! And your 
daughter—” 

“Wednesday,” said Morticia, channeling the brunt 
of her husband’s verbal assault back to the pigtailed 
culprit before her, “go and get your brother at once, 
and tell him I said you are both to leave Uncle Fes- 
ter’s room at once, and never never do such a terrible 
thing again to a blood relation!” 

“How can he be a blood relation when he doesn’t 
even have—” began logical-minded Wednesday, but 
a look at her father’s darkening face sent her scurry- 
ing from the room. 

“They must be punished for this,” stormed Gomez, 
putting a panetela in his mouth and then clamping 
his teeth down so hard upon it that he bit it in two. 
He spat out the bits and threw the stub away on the 
carpet. Upstairs, a thunder of feet in the hall an- 
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nounced the departure of Pugsley and his sister from 
the slumbering Fester’s room. The two children ap- 
peared on the stairs, and then approached their parents 
uncomfortably, eyes lowered in guilt. 

“You two children know better than to go into a 
relative’s room when he’s sleeping. There’s no telling 
what you might find,” said Morticia, stonily. 

“As punishment,” intoned Gomez, his fury barely 
under control, “you shall both attend a Kiddie Mat- 
inee—a fifteen-cartoon festival—which will open at 
the town theater this Saturday! And there will be ice 
cream and golden cake with pink icing when you re- 
turn!” Pugsley and Wednesday began to whimper, but 
their father was adamant. “Furthermore,” he rumbled, 
his eyes flashing ominously, “when you go to bed after 
the meal, you will find a stack of comic books on 
your tables, and—” 

“Oh, Gomez!” Morticia cried, clutching his arm. 
“Isn’t that going a little too far . . . ? You wouldn’t 
make them—” she gave a shudder of revulsion “—read 
the comic books?” 

Some of the sternness went out of his face. “Well,” 
he said in a softer tone, “perhaps that is a bit ex- 
cessive.” Then he stiffened his expression and said, 
“But if you don’t eat every last bite of that cake and 
ice cream, you will be made to listen to . . . the Bonnie 
Baker recording of ‘The Good Ship Lollipop!” 

At the dread pronouncement, Wednesday screamed 
and covered her eyes and Pugsley clapped his hands 
over his ears. Everyone turned ghastly pale. Even, 
for a moment, Gomez himself. But there was no call- 
ing back the proposed sentence. The words had been 
spoken and could not be unvocalized. The room 
seemed to be contaminated with sugary sweetness and 
soft golden light for a terrible instant as the words 
hung dripping syrup in the air about them. Then it 
was over. It had been a hideous moment, though, and 
Gomez felt a positive ogre. 

“Tell me,” he asked in studiedly gentler tones, “what 
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ever put the idea of projecting at Uncle Fester into 
your heads?” 

Wednesday gave a tiny little lift of her shoulders. 
“We just saw the door of his room open and went in, 
and there he was, standing up in the closet, as usual, 
sound asleep.” 

Morticia and Gomez exchanged a puzzled look. 

“Children,” said their mother, with a tiny frown, 
“was the closet door open, too?” Both nodded in all 
honesty and unison. Morticia turned to her husband. 
“That's odd . . .” she mused aloud. 

At this moment, Granny came out of the cellar, 
and she hurried into the parlor. They could all see 
at once that something was amiss. Granny hurried for 
only two reasons: she was either running away from 
a problem, or running to create a problem for some- 
one else. And it couldn’t be the latter because the 
only people she could be hurrying to were members 
of her own family. And one just doesn’t do such things 
to kinfolk. 

Skidding sedately to a stop before the group, Granny 
proclaimed, “Lurch is locked in the wine-press and 
the top is coming down on his head.” 

“Why didn’t you unlock the door?” demanded 
Gomez, frozen into a statue of stunned shock. “It’s a 
simple cross-bar latch!” 

“These care-worn old hands of mine,” Granny said 
demurely, “are not constructed to unspin forty-pound 
cross-bars out of snug-fitting cast-iron brackets. The 
wine-press is one place in the home which doesn’t 
need a woman’s touch.” 

“Fes-terrrrr ... P? yelled Gomez, setting off on a 
dead run for the cellar door. Pale-faced, ebon-garbed 
Uncle Fester came thundering irritably downstairs as 
Gomez vanished, was told the problem, and vanished 
in the same direction momentarily. A few minutes 
later, when they both reappeared with Lurch (whose 
head seemed just a bit flatter), Gomez called for an 
immediate family council in the parlor. 

When Granny, Fester, Lurch, Wednesday, Pugsley 
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and Morticia were seated before him, Gomez—hands 
held lord-of-the-manor-fashion behind his back— 
paced back and forth across the agitated back of the 
bearskin rug upon the hearth and declared in an 
eagerly excited tone: 

“It is my considered opinion that our house is 
haunted.” He raised a palm to quell the murmur that 
arose, and continued, “Or at least harboring some- 
thing with the instincts of a playful poltergeist. It 
doesn’t take a detective’s brain to arrive at this deduc- 
tion. Morticia has never quailed before my caresses, 
nor has Fester gone off to sleep with his bedroom’s 
and closet’s doors open wide, nor Lurch permitted 
himself to be ensconced beneath the descending screw 
of anything dangerous. If none of us has done it, then 
someone or something else has! Q.E.D.!” he added 
pontifically. “The question is—Who?” 

“Or,” said Uncle Fester, cravenly, “What?” Granny 
nodded in disturbed acquiescence and patted his trem- 
bling knee. 

“Another thing, darling,” proffered Morticia, “which 
you perhaps didn’t note as yet . 

Gomez turned his gaze expectantly toward her, 
waiting. 

“The knitting and the cigar butt,” she said. “You 
remember, both were tossed aside, a bit earlier? Well 
—I went to pick them up, and—they were picked 
up! At least,” she appended with strict adherence to 
accuracy, “they were gone from the rug.” 

“How strange,” said Gomez, bronze-toned fingers 
stroking the line of his Castilian jaw. “It’s down- 
right . . . eerie!” He flashed a look at the members of 
his family. “Any suggestions?” 

“Find the knitting and cigar butt,” said Fester. 
“And whoever’s got them must naturally be the cul- 
prit!” He sank back in his chair, beady eyes squinting 
left and right, uneasily. 

“True,” admitted Gomez. “But first— Do you all 
swear that none of you knows a thing, or had any- 
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thing to do with the events of this night? . . . Honor 
bright?” 

All hands went up, and a chorus of “. . . nothing 
... honor bright . . . honestly . . .” rang through the 
room. Gomez nodded. 

“Its not a prank, then. We are contending with 
something malevolent, something with totally amoral 
instincts, something with all the tendencies of a busy- 
body kleptomaniacal beast!” 

Granny surveyed the group. “Are you sure it’s none 
of us?” 

“I realize it sounds that way,” said Gomez, “but 
I have a serene and absolute confidence in the sincer- 
ity of my family when it comes to matters of extreme 
gravity.” 

“We all have our weaknesses,” Morticia sighed am- 
biguously. 

‘“Pve been thinking,” pondered Gomez, aloud. 
“What do we know, any of us, of the history of the 
house? Why did the former owners put such a mag- 
nificent mansion on the market? It seems incredible to 
me that any property owner would put such a palace 
up for sale at such a piddling price.” 

“Was there anything in the deed about the former 
owner?” asked Morticia. “It might give us a clue.” 

Gomez shook his head solemnly. “Nothing. Nothing 
at all.” Then his expression became calculating, and 
he turned his gaze upon his wife. “Tish . . .” he said 
thoughtfully, “Earlier in the evening you told me 
that my embraces were ‘different,’ were somehow in 
excess of their normal intensity. . . . Precisely what did 
you mean by that?” 

“J—TI really don’t know. It’s hard to pinpoint. That 
is, it’s not hard to pinpoint, but— It sounds so 
Billy 3.5” 

“So do re-positioned doors and wine-press fasten- 
ers and disappearing cigar butts and yarn,” he said. 
“No matter how foolish it seems to you, querida, you 
had best say it. Now.” 

“Well,” said Morticia, “it—it felt like—like—you 
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had your arms around me. You were holding your 
cigar well away from me with one hand... .” 

Gomez, a bit embarrassed, nodded. 

“,.. you held me tightly with your other hand. And 
you were patting me on the head!” 

“What?” gasped her husband, incredulously. “At the 
same time?” 

His wife nodded. “Yes. Just like that. I don’t know 
how you did it, but I certainly was wishing you’d stop.” 

“Apparently,” said Wednesday dryly, “someone else 
has been trying his hand at it.” 

“Tt’s a bad pun,” declared Granny, “but anything 
as low as that just naturally gets to the root of a prob- 
lem s'. 

“Wait—” said Gomez, clapping a hand to his fore- 
head. “I’ve just remembered—I heard the former 
owner lived alone, here! Yet it is a large house, and 
one that would be difficult to keep in such magnificent 
shape single-handed, don’t you think?” 

“Maybe he had a friend who gave him a hand,” said 
Uncle Fester. “It’s not an unlikely supposition.” 

“That’s it!” cried Gomez Addams. “A friend gave 
him a hand! And after he had gone, moved, or passed 
away—the hand remained!” 

His family brightened immediately. “A disem- 
bodied hand... ?” they chorused. A murmur of relief 
arose among them all. 

“It would be a handy thing to have around. . .” 
Gomez admitted. “How excellent a servant for minor 
household tasks!” His sharp, protruding eyes flickered 
about the room. “I wonder what it is called? If we 
knew its name, and it did serve as a servant... ?” 

“You said ‘a handy thing?” queried Morticia. “I 
wonder if perhaps that might not be its name?” 

“It’s certainly worth a try,” Gomez said agreeably. 
“Let me give it a try—” He took a deep breath, then 
called, “Thing?” 

The Addams family swiveled heads and craned 
necks in vain. Nothing in the spacious parlor stirred. 
One by one, the members of the family subsided in 
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disappointment. Everyone bore an air of growing de- 
spair, but Gomez was still resolutely determined. 

“Don’t fret just yet,” he urged. “After all, a servant 
doesn’t always appreciate being shunted into a new 
family’s service. One can’t treat an intelligent being 
in the same fashion one gives away an article of fur- 
niture, after all. What we must all figure how to do is 
how to win this ‘thing’ over to us.” 

“If it’s only a hand,” offered Pugsley, “how about 
a thumbscrew?” 

“Or a slap on the wrist?” amplified Wednesday. 

“Or,” giggled Fester, “an inept manicure?” 

Granny opened her mouth to make a similar sug- 
gestion, but stopped when Gomez raised an imperious 
palm. “Cease!” he said sternly. “Since we have to 
have this hand to do any of those things, none of them 
will work. What we must do is determine what makes 
a hand happy, and make positive offers.” 

“A kiss on the palm?” suggested Morticia. “I enjoy 
them.” 

“But is Thing a male or female?!” warned Gomez. 
“The wrong labial gender might alienate him, her or it 
forever.” 

“What could alienate an it?” interjected Granny. 

“A that,’ Gomez replied. “So kissing is Out.” 

“It seems to me,” said Wednesday, “that the crux 
of the dilemma is whether or not we can aggregately 
agree upon what would make a disembodied hand of 
male, female or neuter gender happy. Once we de- 
cide upon, and do, that, the problem’s solved.” 

“Good thinking!” said Gomez. “Come, all of you, 
think! What cannot a single hand do for itself?” 

“Or even by itself,” augmented Morticia. 

They all fell into silent thought, then finally, one 
by one, began to offer suggestions: 

“Wash!” said Granny. 

“Clip fingernails!” supplied Fester. 

“Scratch knuckles!” cried Pugsley. 

“Twiddle thumbs!” shrilled Wednesday. 

“Applaud!” boomed Lurch. 
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“Put on a mitten!” declared Morticia. 

At each vociferous decision, Gomez nodded mus- 
ingly. But he did not seem quite satisfied. “Still and 
all,” he said, when they had fallen silent again, “none 
of those things is intrinsically important to a hand. A 
hand might grow soiled and grimy and not care. It 
might develop three-inch talons and pay no heed. It 
could possess masochistic knuckles which reveled in 
feeling itchy and have no urge to scratch. Its incessant 
activities might preclude its ever having the time to 
want to twiddle its thumb with another. It could be 
critical enough to never wish to applaud. And too 
energetic to ever appreciate the confinement of a mit- 
ten.” i 

“Then—” said Granny, “where does it leave us?” 

“It doesnt leave us,” muttered Gomez. “Unless 
we divine its basic craving and supply—or, if neces- 
sary, withhold—it from Thing, we are stuck with a 
mischief-making manipulator in our mansion’s midst! 
There must be something—one single, solitary thing— 
which no hand can long bear to be without. If we can 
but think of that, and offer—or withdraw—it from this 
five-fingered poltergeist, we have ourselves a friend. 
Otherwise . . . we once again have a house-hunting 
problem.” 

“Oh dear,” Granny whispered wistfully, “and with 
half a cellarful of toadstools just coming into bloom!” 

“Don’t despair,” said Morticia. “Do some thinking!” 

Gomez sank into a chair and stared, frowning, at 
the flames in the fireplace. The others, in varying atti- 
tudes of intense cogitation, began to stroke chins, 
moisten lips, scratch heads, skew mouths, and indulge 
in any number of sympathetic physical contortions to 
match the churning activity of their six minds. Then 
suddenly Gomez sprang to his feet with a smile of glee. 

“I have it!” he cried. “The very thing! We were 
all idiots not to have thought of it in the first place!” 

Striking a pose of great importance, he cried out, 
much to the dismayed bewilderment of the others, “It 
is precisely 2300 hours, the Month of February, the 
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Year of the Snake, 4663, and the day is Thursday the 
18th!” 

There was a short silence. Then a loose brick in the 
wall over the mantel fell out of its space, and a hand 
appeared, waving a folded slip of paper between thumb 
and forefinger. Gomez, humming something lilting and 
triumphant, sauntered to the spot, took the note, un- 
folded it, and read it aloud: 

“<A thousand apologies, O new master Addams!’ ” 
Turning, he said, “Think nothing of it, Thing. We all 
make mistakes. I take it you are of the Zen persua- 
sion?” For reply, the thumb and forefinger of Thing 
formed a circle, signifying “Check!” Gomez smiled 
serenely. “I suspected as much,” he said. “That will 
be all, for now.” Obediently, Thing prepared to with- 
draw, reaching downward for the brick to once again 
seal off the opening in the wall. Gomez suddenly 
snapped his fingers in exasperation. “Wait, I nearly 
forgot!” Going to the hand, he did something which 
his body concealed from the others. A moment later, 
the hand of Thing patted Gomez’ cheek in gentle grat- 
itude, and then—brick sliding neatly back into place 
—it was gone once more. 

“Gomez,” said Morticia, elated but yet bemused, “I 
don’t understand . . . What is it that Thing could not 
do for itself? And why did you give the year in its 
Chinese version?” 

“Because until I did, we were all interlopers to 
Thing’s mind, or point of view. I reasoned thusly,” 
said her husband, lighting a panetela with much less 
difficulty this time. “If Thing were a single hand, then 
it was very likely a product of the Far East, where one 
of the philosophical considerations of Zen Buddhism 
is the question, What is the sound of one hand clap- 
ping? Therefore, it probably reckoned the passage of 
time according to the oriental calendar. Until it knew 
how much time had elapsed since the departure of 
the former owner, it would not realize we were new 
tenants in the building, but merely consider us bur- 
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glars, or gypsies, or vagrants who crept in while the 
former owner was away. Do you see?” 

“No, darling, I don’t,” said Morticia. “I mean, all 
of what you just said makes eminent sense— Except 
for the part about its not knowing how much time 
had elapsed. How did you figure that part out?” 

“Simply by realizing the one thing Thing could not 
do for itself, the one thing which would likewise ac- 
count for Thing’s lack of hospitality toward us,” said 
Gomez, smiling suavely. 

“And,” queried Morticia, her eyes bright with pride 
and deep devotion, “what was that one thing, dearest?” 

“Thing could not wind its calendar-watch after it 
ran down!” he said, with insouciant nonchalance. Mor- 
ticia gasped, and the others all raised their voices in 
groans and grunts of mingled astonishment and self- 
abnegating chagrin. 

“Of course!” said Morticia, clucking her tongue in 
annoyance with her own shortsightedness. “We were 
all stupid.” 

“And,” grinned Gomez, “I would suggest that, even 
though I just now, before Thing departed, took the | 
time to wind up and correctly set its timepiece for it, 
we do not behave even more stupidly.” When they 
all looked questioning, he explained, “A watch can 
still run down, if we forget to take care of it. Tomor- 
row, we shall buy a self-wind calendar watch for 
Thing, and keep our new servant from reverting to 
poltergeistlich conduct again! That should do the 
trick!” 

Somewhere indeterminately located—perhaps in the 
flooring, or wainscoting, or oak-paneled walls—there 
came a scrabbling, drumming sound. It was the sound 
of fingertips with thick nails, rat-tat-tatting in sharp 
staccato. 

Morticia cocked her head to one side, then observed, 
“It almost sounds like a throaty, hoarse sound, rather 
than one produced by manual dexterity. It’s almost— 
cackling!” 

“Why not?” shrugged Gomez, matter-of-factly. “It 
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may well indulge in cackling. After all, until I set 
about setting it straight by re-setting its watch, Thing 
almost laid an egg.” 

Morticia smiled, but shivered slightly and hugged 
herself. “You know, Gomez, with a five-fingered crea- 
ture dwelling within the framework of our home, our 
every moment will be filled with uneasiness. We will 
never feel quite safe. It may revert to its former tac- 
tics at any time if, for instance, its watch—even its 
self-winding watch—breaks down. In short, every in- 
stant of our time within the confines of this dwelling 
will be fraught with indecision, suspicion and dread- 
ful doubts!” 

At the completion of her statement, Lurch, Granny, 
Fester, Wednesday and Pugsley gave a joyous cheer. 
Gomez sprang forward and swept Morticia into his 
lithe Latin embrace. “I knew you would love our new 
home, Tish!” he declared. They kissed with mad 
abandon, and the others cheered again. Then all 
paused, became alert, and listened. ... 

Softly throughout the house came a sound such 
as none of them had ever before heard. It was Thing’s 
way of showing its appreciation of the romantic tab- 
leau of husband and wife in the parlor. It was the 
sound of one hand clapping... 

It was, of course, a very singular sound. 


CHAPTER 
THREE 


Dear Old Mold and 
Ghoul Days 


“But they teach such sissy stuff!” wailed Pugsley, 
head stubbornly downthrust until his plump chin 
crushed the knot of his uncomfortable necktie. For 
once, his sister Wednesday found herself in complete 
accord with him. 

“It’s terrible, Mother!” she agreed. “You have no 
idea the sort of thing they make helpless children listen 
to! The other day, Miss Glimmer told everyone that 
one and one made two! And she was serious!” 

“Nonetheless,” Morticia decreed inflexibly, “you owe 
it to the other children to attend classes. How else 
will they learn what life is really about unless they 
meet some children who already know? If you darlings 
don’t share your wealth of knowledge with them, who 
will? They'll grow up with all sorts of awkward no- 
tions about sunshine and fresh air and vitamin supple- 
ments and fair play and—” She could not go on. 
She found herself shuddering at such thoughts almost 
as strongly as her children were on hearing the words. 
Tenderly, she nodded to Lurch, who was waiting 
nearby. He lifted Pugsley and Wednesday bodily by 
the scruffs of their necks and hurled them out the 
front door. Morticia shuffle-stepped to the open door- 
way, gratefully waving a black lace kerchief at the 
children until they had finally bounced from sight. 
Then she dabbed delicately at the corners of her eyes 
with it and returned forlornly to her chair in the 
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parlor. Gomez glanced up from perusing the Wall 
Street Journal. 

“Why, Tish—!” he exclaimed, concerned. “What- 
ever is the matter? Is there good news in the morning 
paper?” 

“Oh, no, nothing so bad as that, dear,” she said. 
“Its the children. Only their fourth day at school and 
already I miss them so— When I think of all the 
days ahead, all the years ahead, until they finally be- 
come dropouts—” She was too overcome to go on. 
Gomez folded his paper and went to her side. Mor- 
ticia smiled wanly as he took her hand in his, but 
showed no further sign of improved spirits. “My poor 
darlings,” she went on. “Out there, in a world filled 
with green grass and blue skies and fluffy white 
clouds...” 

“Courage, mi novia,” he replied. “They don’t scare 
so easily. Why, just the other day, I saw Pugsley 
watch a gold-and-brown butterfly sipping nectar from a 
tose, without flinching. And Wednesday was inter- 
rupted at play the other afternoon by the song of a 
whippoorwill, and didn’t so much as whimper. I tell 
you, those kids are made of powerful stuff. They fill 
me with a raging parental pride.” 

Morticia slowly dried her eyes. “You're right, 
dearest. Pm being foolish. They’re far too courageous 
for me to do them the dishonor of worrying over them 
when they’re away.” 

“That’s the spirit, Tish!” chortled Gomez. As an 
afterthought, he added, “Did you remember to give 
Pugsley that stuffed chameleon for his biology period?” 

“Of course,” smiled Morticia. “That period is two 
hours long. A growing boy needs a little snack.” 


Meanwhile, Pugsley and Wednesday arrived at the 
schoolyard. Passing through the gateless entrance of 
the iron-picket fence, brother and sister made their 
way across the sparsely graveled surface that lay be- 
tween the sidewalk-abutting fence and the school prop- 
er. Their goal, a gaggle of boys and girls near a side 
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entrance, they neared with the forgetful confidence of 
childhood; the children who spurned one on Monday 
would surely be the best of chums on Tuesday, 
wouldn’t they? Their at-home worries put aside, Pugs- 
ley and Wednesday paused outside the perimeter of 
the group—which was too engrossed to note their ar- 
rival—and observed the goings-on with interest. 

Jimmy Harper, a so-so student but enthusiastic 
recess major, was flipping a jackknife time after time 
into the ground, from which a fairly circular area 
of gravel had been shoe-scuffed away. A muted chant 
come from the lips of the bystanders with each thunk 
of the iron blade into the ground: “. . . twenty-three 

. . twenty-four . . . twenty-five . . .” It was ap- 
parently a one-man knife-sticking marathon. Pugsley 
and Wednesday watched, and soon found they were 
feigning enthrallment with the proceedings when the 
count reached forty-seven. Finally Pugsley spoke. 

“Wouldn’t it be more interesting to try hitting a 
moving target?” he suggested. His timing was bad. Or 
perhaps purposely perfect. Whatever the source of the 
temporal placement of his interruption, it came at 
the moment when Jimmy Harper was just releasing - 
the knife again, and he didn’t get quite enough English 
on it. It thudded flat on its side. 

Jimmy, with characteristic childish rage, and unwit- 
ting wit, responded furiously, “Yeah, it would— So 
get moving!” 

As Jimmy retrieved his weapon, his eye baleful, 
the electric bell began clangoring. Jimmy hesitated, 
nostrils aflare with trembling wrath, then reluctantly 
closed the blades, and started for the entrance, where 
the other children of the original group of onlookers 
were already hurrying. Pugsley and Wednesday sighed 
in unison, girded their social loins for another session 
of unrelenting combat with protocol, etiquette, and 
coeducational trauma for the next few hours, and went 
inside, too. 

Miss Glimmer was at the front blackboard, writing 
busily with a stub of squeaky, click-happy chalk as 
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the children came in and in singles, doubles, and gig- 
gling cliques made their way to their assigned desks. 
Pugsley and Wednesday were diametrically located, 
by pedagogical design; she in the first seat of the last 
row, Pugsley in the last seat of the first. This, had 
thought Miss Glimmer, who knew little of the usual 
mutual apathy displayed between opposite-sexed sib- 
lings, would prevent all kinds of whispering, note- 
passing, and shared amusement. One of the topics she 
enjoyed dwelling upon was Brotherly Love and Good 
Samaritanship with one another; she just didn’t enjoy 
seeing it ever put into practice by the students. It had 
never occurred to her that a relationship of any sort 
existed between camaraderie and humanitarianism. 
Almsgiving was laudable, but fellowship unthinkable. 
Her click-squeak criss-crossings accomplished, she 
downed her skimpy bit of chalk, and turned to face 
the class, one hand groping on her desktop for the 
moral support of a rubber-tipped pointer. The position 
of the tip rarely coincided with the blackboarded point 
under discussion, but she carried it in her hand less as 
an indicator than as a sceptre of her exalted office. 

“Good morning, class,” she prompted liltingly. 

“Good mor-ning, Miss Glim-merrrr . . .” came carol- 
ing back from the thirty-eight little brainwashed robots 
in the desks. (Pugsley and Wednesday elevated the 
classroom complement to forty.) If she noted that they 
lacked the proper esprit de corps she gave no sign. 
First, set all the happy little minds upon the road to 
knowledge. Then the teacher can afford to relax and 
start doling out punishment. That was the Glimmer 
Method. 

The first half-hour of the children’s education was 
spent in the pledging of allegiance to the flag, the 
taking of the roll, which was done even though every 
desk was filled, as though some double-dealing child 
might send in a ringer, the collection of the previous 
night’s homework (assignment: locate and list all the 
cities of the world with a population in excess of 
75,000; an important fact no intelligent adult would 
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be without), the amassment of milk money from the 
more calcium-conscious kids (most of the class saved 
their money, sensibly, for candy after school), and a 
reasonably successful Silence Period, during which 
Miss Glimmer paged through the collected homework, 
noting only that all forty names were accounted for but 
ignoring the content of the laboriously scrivened facts 
on the sheets, then dropping the sheets into the obliv- 
ion of the deskside wastebasket. The re-clangor of the 
school bell announced the arrival of Library Period, 
and Miss Glimmer saw to it that the children filed out 
in relatively disciplined ranks, two abreast, then sank 
back wearily into her seat with the attitude of one who 
has labored long and lovingly in the vineyards of 
learning, sighing with self-satisfied languor, and giving 
her trusty pointer the sort of pat usually reserved for 
the four-legged kind. After stretching indolently, she 
arose and methodically erased the chalky chicken- 
scratches from the blackboard. Why they had ever 
been put there, why they were then erased without 
having been used, were secrets Miss Glimmer would 
carry to her grave. 

Library Period was uneventful, in the sense that 
nothing happened there that had not happened before 
and that would not continue happening day unto day 
of school. Shin-kickings beneath the reading tables, 
patient tearing-out of the inside-cover card-pockets, 
additional prose added to page margins, extra artwork 
appended upon photographs and illustrations, a few 
tuler-fights, a few pages separated forever from the 
book-bindings that had borne them, and a unanimous 
disregard for the Quiet, Please! signs tacked with over- 
whelming ubiquity upon all available vertical surfaces 
in the room. Even unrestricted chaos palls for children 
after a time. The class was fervently glad to hear the 
sound of the return-to-classroom bell. 

Miss Glimmer was not. 

However, she gamely girded herself to do battle with 
the Army of Ignorance, and was once again chalk- 
marking the front blackboard when the children came 
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thundering back to their seats. “Now, class,” Miss 
Glimmer addressed them over her shoulder as she 
wrote, “take out your literature books, and turn to 
page 117.” She did not hint at all what lavish literary 
thrill awaited them at the designated rendezvous, but 
the class, already worldly wise beyond its average 
years, was too blasé to waste time getting keyed up 
over professorial enthusiasms. Therefore, when their 
fingers found the proper page, none of them had any 
grounds for disappointment as they discovered The 
Collected Poems of Millicent Willoughby. 

Millicent was a little-known and seldom-revered 
poetess whose perhaps three dozen fans across the face 
of the English-speaking world happened to number 
Miss Glimmer among their ranks, a dire misfortune 
for the children in her classroom years. This was the 
only volume in which Millicent’s works had ever ap- 
peared, or probably would ever appear. But Miss 
Glimmer was a member of the local school board, and 
used her influence thereon to make certain this was the 
book selected to broaden the minds of the students. 
(She had once written a letter to Poetess Willoughby, 
and that lady had kindly made reply, and Miss Glim- 
mer treasured the letter dearly, even though the gist of 
the epistle strongly indicated that Millicent had been 
unable to read Miss Glimmer’s handwriting with any- 
thing approaching accuracy.) Eagerly, now, Miss 
Glimmer faced the class, once again seated at her 
desk, once again making no reference to anything 
she had placed upon the blackboard. She was bub- 
bling with anxiety to introduce them one and all to 
what she considered the pinnacle of English poetry. 

“Will you read the first poem aloud, Winifred?” 
she said, directly addressing Wednesday Addams. Like 
most teachers who staunchly refuse to recognize the 
right of a parent to decide upon the name of an off- 
spring, rigidly calling each Jack “John,” each Beth 
“B-lizz-a-beth,” and each Ned “Ed-warrrd” (never 
even considering possibilities such as “Edgar,” “Ed- 
mund,” or “Edwin’), Miss Glimmer insisted that 
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“Wednesday is not a proper name,” although she still 
ticked off points from students who failed to capitalize 
that very word because “the days of the weeks are 
proper names.” Pugsley, in a rare defense of his sister, 
had raised his hand and queried, “How come if it’s a 
proper name you keep telling Wednesday it isn’t a 
proper name?” He was answered with the accusation 
that he was “being impertinent” and Miss Glimmer 
sent him home after school with a note stating that in 
her opinion Pugsley Addams was “rude, ill-mannered, 
and socially undisciplined in the extreme!” (On recep- 
tion of the note, Morticia wept with joyous pride, and 
Gomez nearly burst the buttons of his coat with breast- 
swelling happiness.) The odd thing was that Miss 
Glimmer called Pugsley “Pugsley.” She found herself 
stymied to divine precisely what his name should have 
been, so simply left it alone. 

Winifred/Wednesday rose obediently beside her 
desk, tossed her braids back of her with a tilt of her 
head (otherwise they had a tendency to lie upon the 
page and somewhat obscure the text), and began to 
read aloud in the elementary-school sing-song children 
affect because it seems to please the teachers, albeit 
they read with normal pauses and inflections otherwise. 
This was the item she orated: 


ODE TO A RAPTUROUSLY RED-BREASTED 
ROBIN 
by Millicent Willoughby 
Spring! Spring! Spring! 
When balmy breezes buoyantly bring 
The robin, harbinger of everything 
Which makes the winter-wearied soul 
Come creeping from the frost-lockéd hole 
To sing, and to spring, spring, spring! 


When Wednesday had finished, and Miss Glimmer 
had taken a moment to wipe the ecstatic tears from her 
eyes, and the not-so-mufiled titters had abated a bit, 
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it was time for that horror of horrors known as Poetic 
Analysis and Discussion Period. The teacher looked 
around the room until she spied the pair of eyes with 
the most ill-attentive and faraway glaze to them, and 
called out the name of their owner with relish: 

“Pugsley Addams!” As he jerked out of his reverie 
and blinked the immediate world back into focus, she 
went on with relentless cruelty, “What is the subject 
of the poem?” 

Unable to re-play very much of the unlistened-to 
sound of his sister’s voice across his inner mind, Pugs- 
ley nevertheless made a valiant stab at it. “Spring? ...” 
he hoped. 

Miss Glimmer pursed her lips in triumph. “You were 
not paying attention!” she declared, with all the ter- 
rible pleasure of a fictional detective naming the cul- 
prit. Why she derived so much joy from shrieking out 
the obvious, none of the children ever understood. 
Nor would adulthood make it the least bit more com- 
prehensible to them. “Who can tell me the answer?” 
she asked at large, pointedly ignoring Pugsley, until 
he sank with chagrin into place once more. 

In her plumbing for awareness, Miss Glimmer un- 
earthed the variety of assurances that the poem was 
about: 1) winter, 2) the soul, 3) frostbite, 4) harp- 
pinching (she never did catch on to the excellently in- 
accurate hearing behind that one), and even 5) crazy 
winds (that one was easier; she corrected the mis- 
conception at once). Nobody paid much attention to 
any of the answers. The class knew that until Miss 
Glimmer called upon Sally McCallister, all responses 
would be wrong. Sally had the dubious distinction of 
being “the smart one” in class, and so there was no 
point in paying attention to any answers save hers. A 
few of the more astute students (Pugsley and Wednes- 
day most definitely included in that number) were of 
the opinion that—rather than have to correct Sally 
McCallister, whom she had taken such pains to estab- 
lish as a superior type of human being—Miss Glimmer 
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would change her own notions of what the proper 
answer was before calling Sally wrong. 

When Sally’s turn came, she stood up, simpered 
sweetly, and said, “The rob-bun red-breast!” in sick- 
eningly syrupy tones, and sat down once more, smil- 
ing in superiority. 

“Of course!” said Miss Glimmer. “All of you should 
have known that. Why, it’s the poem’s very title, you 
silly geese, that tells you what it is about!” No one 
bothered to bring up the salient point that she had 
asked what the poem, and not the title, was about. It 
would only cause friction, and increase the literature 
period by many minutes, and it would be a losing bat- 
tle from the start. So all students sat and gave empty- 
eyed attention, and the educational process went on- 
ward. 

But the classroom time was not really wasted. The 
children were, for a fact, beginning to learn. They 
were learning how to get along with people (viz.: Miss 
Glimmer) whom one despised, and that sort of knowl- 
edge puts anybody ahead of the game of life. It seemed 
three years until the noon dismissal bell sounded. 

Pugsley and Wednesday glanced outside with much 
trepidation at the bright sunshine which lay like soft 
yellow paint everywhere in view. “It won’t be so bad 
if we run,” he said bravely, taking her by the hand. 
She nodded gamely, and the two of them set off for 
home at a fast trot, altering their course to include 
heavy shade and stagnant-aired areas whenever feasi- 
ble. By the time they burst into the house, they were 
near exhaustion. 

“Been doing the wash today,” Granny said apolo- 
getically as they found seats at the dining table, “so 
I haven’t been able to fix anything real fancy—just 
snail-curd sandwiches and cocoa-butter soup. But,” she 
added warmingly, “there is a dandelion pie for afters, 
and it’s nice and stale, just the way you young ones 
like it!” 

“Thanks,” said Wednesday, too listless to more than 
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toy with her food. Pugsley ate heartily, but his gob- 
bling was perfunctory and distracted. Finally, Granny 
could stand it no longer. Putting down a half-eaten 
sandwich, a morsel which the lightning-fast hand of 
Thing snatched into the soup tureen and away for- 
ever, Granny asked, “Is anything the matter?” 

“Oh...” sighed Pugsley, “nothing much. School, 
I guess.” 

“It’s kind of dreary,” amplified Wednesday, twirling 
an idle finger through the convulsive surface of her 
soup. 

“Well, tell old Granny about it,” she urged them, 
“do!” 

Coloring the events of the day but little, Pugsley 
related all that had befallen them, from the “attempted 
murder” by Jimmy Harper in the schoolyard, to Miss 
Glimmer’s “Winifred” fetish, and Sally-McCallister- 
worship. “Otherwise, it’s not so bad,” he finished 
grimly, compressing the edges of his current sand- 
wich to impede the escape-crazy writhings of its con- 
tents. 

“Where’s Mother and Father and Uncle Fester?” 
asked Wednesday, less out of actual interest than a 
desire for a change of topic. School realities were 
ghastly enough without a noonday rehash of every 
individual scholastic horror. 

“Your mother’s in the conservatory, cross-pollinat- 
ing a new species of spider weed,” the ancient old 
lady explained. “As for your father, he’s in his lab 
inventing an improved version of mustard gas—his 
kind will have horseradish—and your uncle volun- 
teered to act as his guinea pig when he tests it.” As 
they nodded, informed but disinterested, she went on, 
“By the way, Pugsley, how was your snack?” A 

“Never got around to it. We didn’t have biology 
today yet. Mostly we were reading that stupid Millicent 
Willoughby’s poems and stuff like that.” 

“Millicent Willoughby?” said Granny. “Not the Mil- 
licent Willoughby of Steaming Springs, Ohio?” Some- 
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thing in her tone made the children look up with sud- 
den alertness. Wednesday assured Granny that that, 
indeed, was the home town of the poetess. (The class 
had heard about Miss Glimmer’s famous two-letter 
correspondence with Millicent so often that they knew 
the Willoughby address better than any of their own.) 
When Wednesday fell expectantly silent, Granny 
smiled. It would not have seemed a pleasant smile to 
a non-member of the family. It was an Addams 
smile . . « 


“Now, class, where were we?” asked Miss Glimmer, 
as if she didn’t know. Her forefinger was tucked in 
the literature book, firmly located at page 123, where 
the first of Millicent Willoughby’s 75 sonnets began. 
Miss Glimmer had just flutteringly read the sonnet’s 
title when the dismissal bell had soured her whole 
morning. It was called “Primrose Falls the Snow,” 
and its obscure imagery nonetheless plucked cords of 
emotion Miss Glimmer had once despaired of having 
even strummed. 

It was Sally McCallister, of course, who named the 
correct page, and she sat down under a shower of 
beaming gratitude from Miss Glimmer’s small bright 
eyes. “Very-y goo-ood, Sally,” she crooned, as 
though the enunciation of a page number were a veri- 
tably headline-making accomplishment. Scouting about 
the room for signs of post-luncheon drowsiness in some 
hapless child’s eyes, Miss Glimmer was disappointed 
to find none. All her students were reasonably clear- 
eyed and alert. Her hopes of a peppy tongue-lashing 
bitterly dashed, Miss Glimmer settled upon Sally as 
the one to read her favorite sonnet. The joy she would 
glean on hearing those oft-repeated words splendidly 
orated would almost equal the pleasure of punishing 
a less-studious child for the capital crime of boredom. 

Sally stood gracefully, a dimpled vision in pink- 
pleated crinoline and dancing sausage curls of artificial- 
ly enhanced golden hue, and read with tripping tones: 
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PRIMROSE FALLS THE SNOW 
by Millicent Willoughby 
Primrose falls the snow, path to my door. 
“Heart, beat!” longs winter to summer’s tread 
Even when man’s cunning fails, thoughts sublime creep 
Within and thus enter minds. My dazed head totters. 
I swoon. Think, mankind! Of sand the future, fools! 
Men who won’t teach love, poetry, prose and essay! 
All are silly (unless rules abide)! So chigger, 
Boring, redound to clay. Me—or, if error—I possess 
Might! Nothing but power! Trick me—And I baffle you, 
Them and all! So then, be happy: Leap into joy! 
My cold, grave eyes I shut. (Would you crawl? NO!) So, 
I here refuse. Is love the end? START, then, of thyself! 
Revenge not overdue affection. I’ll survive. Write me, 
But not for weeks. Dough rises. So doth art... 
salted nuts... and (to blissfulness) you! 


When Sally had finished, a groggy class glanced to- 
ward their teacher (features blotched ugly scarlet with 
weeping). Miss Glimmer asked for analysis. She was 
mildly stunned to see the hands of Pugsley and Wed- 
nesday Addams arise. Too stunned, as she blew her 
nose violently, to suspect a thing. Unluckily for her. 

Some fleeting vestige of etiquette in her mind re- 
minded her, “Ladies first!” and she selected Wednesday. 
It didn’t really matter. Granny had potently primed 
them both. 

Smoothing her dress and curtseying in snide mimicry 
of Sally McAllister, Wednesday began serenely, “On the 
surface, this sonnet would seem to be flamboyantly sur- 
realistic, and thus open to widespread interpreta- 
Hones fe. 

“On the surface—?” blurted Miss Glimmer. “If there 
is one thing Millicent Willougby is renowned for, it is 
the perfect obscurity of meaning—” She hesitated, be- 
latedly realizing that this statement would be a revela- 
tion to those students who had, at her behest, labored 
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vainly to find sense in such sonnets. Moistening her 
tiny mouth, she added lamely. “But do go on. . .” 

“While most literary critics,” Wednesday went on 
imperturbably, “have not been blessed with an insight 
into the schematics of the Willoughby sonnet, my grand- 
mother has.” 

“Your grandmother?” gasped Miss Glimmer. “What 
can she possibly have—interpretation-wise, I mean— 
which the most select minds in the field of literature 
have not?” 

“A personal acquaintance with Millicent Willough- 
by,” said Wednesday. “They attended grammar school 
together, you see.” 

Miss Glimmer blanched, and then flushed a hopeful 
shade of pink. A schoolmate! Better yet, a personal ac- 
quaintance! Visions of making up to Granny Addams 
flitted through the teacher’s head, visions which devel- 
oped thickened plots involving sedate tea parties at 
which Miss Glimmer and Millicent Willoughby would 
meet face-to-face across the crumpets. It was too thrill- . 
ing to be borne! Miss Glimmer shakily sat down, beam- 
ing a smile of terrible joy upon Wednesday, and bade 
her continue. 

“It seems,” smiled Wednesday, ever-so-sweetly, 
“that young Millicent Willoughby was the Sally Mc- 
Callister of her day.” (The indicated young lady blushed 
and lowered her eyes.) “She had the highest grades, 
the prettiest clothes, and the largest IN with the teach- 
er since Trilby impressed Svengali .. .” 

Sally McCallister, sensing too late the comparison 
was not a complimentary one, whined, “Miss Glim- 
irate dere nad 

But the teacher was not to be ousted from her en- 
visioned tea party by some mealy-mouthed brat. “Be 
still!” she snapped. Though Sally fell verbally silent, 
her sniffles of woe were soon dismally audible, but 
Miss Glimmer deliberately overlooked them. “Do go 
on, dear Winif— Dear Wednesday!” she finished, with 
a smile of friendship that could have passed for a 
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used-car dealer’s. Wednesday was only too glad to 
continue. 

“Millicent—who was known to the other children as 
‘Millie-Willie-—had always had a hankering to be lit- 
erate.” (The turn of phrase oddly vexed Miss Glimmer, 
but she let it pass in her impatience to learn the truth 
about the Willoughby sonnets.) “So,” shrugged Wed- 
nesday, “she began grinding out sonnets. But she soon 
discovered that publishers thought them shocking, in 
fact they found them well-nigh unfit to print... .” 

By now the other children were paying rapt atten- 
tion. This was a far cry from the accustomed rever- 
ence-for-authors approach to the written word to which 
they were inured. Even Miss Glimmer let such near- 
lapses of good taste go by the board. She was too 
eager for the solution to a problem that had bugged 
her for years. 

“So she disguised them,” said Wednesday, “by 
the childishly simple expedient of interpolating ex- 
traneous verbiage among her true inner thoughts. In 
short, the way to comprehend a Willoughby sonnet is 
to merely read every other word—” 

“Good heavens!” cried Miss Glimmer, rapturously. 
‘Don’t say another word. Let me just read the glo- 
rious inner meaning of my favorite—” Feverishly, she 
grabbed up the heavy book and babbled, “Falls snow to 
door beat winter summer’s even . . .” She looked up in 
horrible disappointment. “It’s gibberish!” she cried, 
on the brink of more bitter tears than before. 

“starting,” Wednesday staunchly continued her 
interrupted sentence, “with the first word... .” 

“Of course! How silly of me!” caroled Miss Glim- 
mer. “In that case, it reads— ‘Primrose the path my 
heart longs to tread . . ..” Some of the sense of the 
words reached her, but she was too fascinated to stop 
just yet. “ . . . when cunning thoughts creep and enter 
my head. . . I think of the fools who teach poetry... 
and all silly rules so boring to me! . . .” All at once, 
there was no color left in Miss Glimmer’s cheeks, and 
her voice dried up like a dusty prune in her glottis, 
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But the children, agog with forbidden joys, had al- 
ready read onward to themselves: If I might but trick 
and baffle them all, then happy into my grave I would 
crawl! .... So here is the start of revenge overdue! 
Pll write but for dough! ... So, art— Nuts to you!... 
There fell a delicious silence. 

Miss Glimmer finally found her tongue. “Good 
heavens .. .” she murmured. “GOOD HEAVENS!” 
she screamed aloud. 

“Why don’t we go on to Sonnet Two?” suggested 
Pugsley. “You know, the one that begins— ‘Devour 
hassenpfeffer! My lips mouth words! Longingly I—’ ” 

“NO!” shrilled Miss Glimmer. “Children, children, 
turn all those nasty, nasty books in to me at once! And 
—” she appended with a shameful sense of anticlimax, 
“—take out your .. . arithmetic books and let’s do 


some lovely sums...” 


When Pugsley and Wednesday came skipping home, 
a shimmering winter’s sunset was painting the treetops 
and skimpy cirrus clouds with cool pinks and frosty 
yellows and icy greens. Morticia, anxiously awaiting 
them at the front door, bustled the two children in- 
side, and quickly locked up for the night. 

“Its hideous, the weather this region has this time 
of year,” she said apologetically to them, as though she 
herself were in some way responsible for meteorolog- 
ical conditions. “Would you like to sit in a nice dark 
room for a few hours?” When they they considered 
her offer, then dismissed it with twin headshakes, she 
remembered to ask, “How was your day, dears?” 

“Oh, simply grand, Mother!” enthused Wednesday. 

“Teacher led the whole class in a book-burning cer- 
emony!” elucidated Pugsley, eyes wide with sinister 
elation. 

“Gomez!” cried Morticia. “Did you hear—?” 

Mr. Addams’ voice floated into the hall from the 
lab far beyond the vegetation-choked conservatory off 
the parlor. “ I did indeed, Tish! I told you modern-day 
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educational methods were demonstrating a distinct up- 
ward trend!” 

“PI never doubt you again, dearest,” Morticia sighed 
fondly. Placing a hand gently upon the shoulder of 
each child, she led them toward Granny’s room to re- 
lay the good news, while off in the lab came the ago- 
nized screams of a gas-seared Uncle Fester as the 
horseradish began to blister his pores. It was a really 
good day for the Addams family all around. 
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A bolt of lightning shivered.into golden bits upon 
the cupola of the garden gazebo, the hot electric sparks 
charring the thick bodies of the strangler-vines that had 
long since made entrance into the minute structure 
impossible. As they smoldered fitfully, their viscous 
sap eventually sizzling the brief fingers of fire into 
oblivion, a shattering thunder-crash followed the light- 
ning. Its explosive detonation struck the sidewall of the 
Addams house like a giant fist. 

Looking out through the gray cataract of raindrops, 
which sluiced diagonally down the windowpane of her 
bedroom while howling winds rattled the thick bronze 
bulk of the opened shutters, Morticia hugged herself 
with delight and lay her raven hair back upon her 
husband’s shoulder. The acrid coils of smoke from 
his jutting cigar wove their ribbons among her long 
black lashes. For a long moment, neither man nor wife 
said a word. Then suddenly the shriek of the wind 
died, the skies began to clear, a multi-shafted cascade 
of silver-pink sunbeams lanced down through the 
scattering storm clouds, and somewhere a nightingale 
began to sing. 

“It was lovely while it lasted, querida,” sighed Go- 
mez, as Morticia slumped glumly and turned away 
from the window. He nibbled his lower lip in deep dis- 
appointment. “Perhaps the next storm will be worse. 
One never knows,” he soothed. 

Morticia nodded bleakly, managing a hand-squeeze 
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and a wan smile to show she appreciated his concern, 
then hastened to draw the heavy drapes against the 
loathsome April brightness. Despite herself, she saw 
how the increasing sunlight was beginning to turn rain- 
laden trees and shrubs and vines and weedy grass into 
a wonderland that shone like rainbows. She closed her 
eyes to the sight, and swiftly completed the closing of 
the drapes. “One fleeting moment of joy—!” she 
cried, lamenting the departure of the storm. “One 
magic hour... And then— Nothing but day after day 
of dreary sunshine and flowers. . . .” Even through the 
window and the drapes, the brilliant trilling of the 
nightingale could still be heard. “That heartless beast!” 
groaned Morticia. “I only hope he doesn’t frighten the 
children.” 

“Time and again I’ve told you the horrors they have 
withstood, Tish,” said Gomez, gently chiding. But even 
as he spoke, he was striding to a long tasseled bell 
cord beside the bedroom hearth, his thick black mus- 
tache bristling. He gave the cord a sharp tug, and a 
brazen gong. reverberated sonorously deep within the 
bowels of the building. The near-subsonic vibrations 
set the furniture jiggling across the bedroom floor in 
ungainly dance. Then suddenly the towering form of 
Lurch was standing at Gomez’ side. “You rang?” his 
hollow voice boomed. 

Flicking a bit of cigar ash delicately from his stogie, 
Gomez demanded, “Where are the children?” (On a 
low table beside him, the hand of Thing popped out 
of a box and caught the descending embers in a dark 
onyx ash tray, then whisked from sight with an agitated 
whirring of its self-wind calendar watch.) Far off 
downstairs, a terrified yelping began and rose to a 
crescendo of canine terror. 

Morticia approached the men with her mincing 
quick-step, head cocked to one side in appraisal of the 
continuing cry of alarm. “What is that sound, Lurch?” 
she asked. 

“Tt is from the cellar playroom,” he responded in 
deep bass tones. “The children,” he went on in an- 
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swer to both their questions, “are feeding the dog. To 
the crocodile.” Smiling politely, he lumbered ponder- 
ously from the room and was gone. Morticia clasped 
her hands to her bosom and with her eyes wistfully 
closed, sighed, “Ah, to be young again! .. .” 

Coming up behind her, Gomez suddenly flung his 
arms about her slender waist. 

“Darling . . .” said Morticia, her head thrown back, 
eyes still closed. “Darling . . .” she repeated. “Oh, 
please!” 

“Do I detect a note of restraint in your manner, 
Tish?” 

“But dearest,” she groaned assuringly, “you have 
a lighted cigar in your mouth!” 

“Perhaps, bonita mia,” murmured Gomez, “if I were 
to switch to pipe-smoking? . . .” But the mood had 
been shattered. He shrugged and released her waist. 
“You’re not in the mood at all, are you!” he observed 
gloomily. 

“Its not you, dearest,” said Morticia, starting for 
the door. “Or the cigar, either. I’ve just remembered 
that, with the sun coming out the way it did, my mid- 
night-blooming scythe-blossoms will crawl back into 
their pods till the first frost of October! If I don’t ad- 
just the positions of the parasol-parasites on their 
stems.” A flicker of agitated black silk, and Morticia 
was hurrying down the corridor and then upon the 
stairs leading to the ground-floor conservatory, hum- 
ming an old, beloved dirge. 

Gomez, his Latin ego much restored, twitched an- 
other half-inch of ash from his cigar and, without paus- 
ing to applaud Thing’s deft fielding of the cinder lump, 
hurried out of the room after her. In the corridor he 
met a weeping Uncle Fester, the gopher-furred collar 
of his grime-black ulster sopping with salt tears. 

The older man clutched Gomez by the shoulders, 
and cried in a broken voice, “Pugsley and Wednesday 
just—just f-fed the dog to the crocodiiiiile! .. .” (His 
final syllable was a keening wail of despair.) “The 
meanness—the cruelty of it!” 
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“Don’t worry,” Gomez said kindly. “Crocs digest 
anything.” 

“It’s not that,” sniffled Fester, choking down a shud- 
der. “It’s just that they promised me this morning that 
I could do it!” He wept hopeless, copious tears, 
drenching his collar and coat. 

“Now, now,” Gomez said with a fond smile. He 
patted whatever lay beneath the thick sleeve of the an- 
cient ulster. “There will be seven new dogs delivered 
from the pound, tomorrow. That’s enough to last the 
croc a week: Every dog will have its day.” 

Uncle Fester brightened at once. Gomez stumbled 
back a step and shielded his eyes from the searing 
glare. Fester, much abashed, instantly reduced his watt- 
age and let his moon-shaped face and hairless skull re- 
vert to their normal hue (something akin to a lumi- 
nous blob of cream cheese). But his eyes glinted from 
their sockets like broken bottles at the bottoms of 
matched post-holes. 

“That’s more like it!” he chortled. “There’s little 
enough pleasure available to an old man, these days. 
I haven’t had a really good time since you gave up 
your horseradish-gas experiments.” He studied a mot- 
tled green scar on the back of one hand and heaved a 
reminiscent sigh of happiness. “The world is such a 
joyless place, lately.” 

An unwonted frown knotted Gomez’ thick black 
brows. “You know, Fester,” he mused, “Morticia said 
almost that very thing, a few moments ago, when that 
delightful storm died away.” He turned Fester’s scarred 
hand palm upward and slowly ground out his cigar 
in the pale pocket of flesh there. As Fester greedily 
gobbled up the smoking remnants of the butt, Gomez 
continued to muse thoughtfully, “With so little oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment around, it seems a shame people 
can’t make the most of what there is available! .. .” 

It was Fester’s turn to stumble back a step, his face 
undulating uneasily. Gulping down the last fleck of 
tobacco, he said in a frightened whisper, “I’ve seen 
that look on your face before, Gomez... You've just 
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had a—” The words spilled out in a sick croak. “— 
good idea!” Violently ill at such a demented concept, 
Fester dashed away to his attic room. 

Gomez did not even notice. Unperturbed, eyes and 
teeth once again agleam with anticipation, he thrust 
the end of a fresh panetela into his mouth and leaned 
obligingly toward the small panel that immediately 
slid open beside his head in the corridor wall, permit- 
ting Thing to ignite the cigar with a roaring blowtorch. 
Then, a new and jaunty spring in his step, Gomez set 
off purposefully toward his laboratory. 

As he descended the main staircase to the front hall, 
Granny was just emerging from the cellar, a large sack 
upon her back, her bony fingers tightly clutching the 
knotted cord about the sack’s neck. The surface of the 
sack bulged convulsively, as in its depths a pair of 
struggling forms mewled and whimpered. Gomez smiled 
indulgently and gave the sack a pat on the bottom as 
Granny passed him on her way upstairs. “The chil- 
dren, I suppose?” he said. 

Granny nodded, cackling. “Time for their nap.” 

Amused, Gomez queried, “In there?” 

“Naturally,” giggled Granny, horribly. “After all, 
it’s a nap-sack!” Old bones creaking hideously, she 
crept on upstairs. 

Gomez chuckled, then sauntered across the hall and 
through the living room, adroitly avoiding the snap- 
ping jaws of the slavering bearskin rug, and entered 
the moist warmth of the conservatory. He paused just 
inside the threshold, inhaling deeply. The subtle scent 
of moldy humus and decay that pervaded the atmo- 
sphere was exhilarating. Over to one side of the stark- 
ly illuminated chamber, a lovelorn cobra vine twined 
with unrequited love about the base of Gomez’ be- 
loved tickertape machine. (He’d first purchased it, 
many decades back, when its name made him think it 
was a sort of specialized gadget used in open-heart 
surgery; by the time he realized he’d been misled by 
his pun-loving mind, he had grown interested in the 
stock market; and once he learned how often one could 
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make a killing in the market—legally, too!—he became 
a professional plunger and made millions.) 

The vine’s palpitating overtures of romance were 
not getting so much as a ripple of response. The long 
white ribbon of stock market quotations clicked out 
onto the floor in an endless coil. “Is that you, dar- 
ling?” came the voice of Morticia from somewhere be- 
yond that poignant point. “What are you doing?” 

“Just watching la belle tape sans merci,” he punned 
with a chuckle, as the cobra vine, faint from frus- 
tration, fell in looping sprawls upon the stone. Nar- 
rowing his eyes, Gomez finally discerned Morticia, her 
slender black-clad form largely obscured by tawny- 
thorned stems. Gomez watched his wife’s nimble eva- 
sions with pleasure, folding his arms and shaking his 
head slowly from side to side in silent admiration. 

“Aren’t these tiger-jaws exquisite, my love?” she 
called from their midst, flinging handfuls of raw meat to 
the ravenous flowers from the depths of a heavy, iron- 
bound bucket. 

“Wondrously so!” cried Gomez, flinging his arms 
wide to receive her as she emerged deftly from the 
whipping tangle of still-gorging blooms. “You’ve 
wrought miracles here, mi amor! You are another 
Burbank, Tish! Better yet—another Cucamonga!” 

Gomez dusted his lapels and straightened his neck- 
tie. As he shot his cuffs, there was a no-nonsense tilt 
to his panetela. But as he made as if to go to his 
laboratory beyond the conservatory, his wife’s fingers 
stayed him with a light grip upon the forearm. Her 
free hand plucked a fuzzy pink-and-puce knob from 
the bole of a gnarled catalpa shrub. She inserted its 
pane green root through the buttonhole of his 
apel. 

“Limpet moss,” she said softly. “Otherwise known as 
the Lovers’ Leech. It’s the black sheep cousin of the 
mandrake.” 

Gomez stiffened. “Tish . . . Querida...” he said 
huskily, “I don’t deserve you!” 

He clamped his eyes tightly shut, regained some of 
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his control, then plunged into a gap between the slash- 
ing blades of rot-green snakewort, and was gone from 
her sight. A tiger-jaw began to shriek as it was de- 
voured by a companion. Morticia shrugged away her 
paralysis of rapture. There was much work yet to be 
done. She began to refill the bucket with raw meat, 
as usual having to overcome the temptation to eat it 
herself. It was so fresh, so moist, so awfully warm and 
red... Ah well, she told herself, it wasn’t all that 
long until dinnertime. .. . She hefted the heavy bucket 
and hurried toward the waiting plants. 


An hour after a shimmering sunset had been super- 
seded by raging rains and a perfectly glorious torrent 
of hurtling hailstones, the Addams family sat down to 
the dinner table minus one member. A close-knit 
group, emotionally, they felt somewhat subdued as a 
result. Though Granny had made a meal that covered 
the table with a veritable gourmet’s paradise—axo- 
lotl brains in lemonpeel gravy, raw liver swimming in 
beet bouillon, muccotash, oak leaves Béarnaise, french- 
fried fruit flies and an elegant seaweed mousse for des- 
sert—hardly a one touched a mouthful. Gomez’ empty 
chair distracted them all. 

Morticia abruptly set down her fork. “It’s not like 
him to dally during dinner,” she declared. “What can 
he be up to?” 

“He said something about people not making the 
most of the available pleasures . . .” offered Fester, 
weakly. “But I guess that’s not much of a clue, is it!” 

Morticia shook her head. “No. It isn’t. Not at all.” 

Distantly, the sound filtering through the thrashing 
fronds and moaning mosses of the conservatory, the 
curious diners could hear the feverish and tireless ac- 
tivity in the laboratory of Gomez Addams, Dedicated 
Dreamer: The shriek of an electric saw, the hiss of 
burning rubber insulation, the ping! of snapping wires, 
the murky gurgling of molten glass—a relentless sym- 
phony of furious energy was being channeled to Go- 
mez’ unwavering purpose. Cacophonous fingers of 
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noise raked their eardums with merciless fervor even at 
their long distance from the lab, in the dining room. 

Morticia dabbed delicately at her lips with a napkin 
and—as Lurch materialized behind her and drew back 
the chair—rose from her place. “I must go to him!” 
she declared, flinging the crumpled bit of napery to 
the tabletop. The hand of Thing emerged from the 
gravy boat, retrieved the fallen napkin, and vanished 
again with a soft warm squelch. Uncle Fester sprang 
to his feet, or whatever. 

“Let’s all go!” he cried. 

Everyone, including Lurch, hastened after Morti- 
cia’s quick-stepping form. Back at the table, Thing 
began to pull the discarded cutlery, napery, and china 
into the gravy boat. When nothing but the tablecloth 
itself remained, Thing’s dextrous fingers caught at the 
handle of the gravy boat itself, gave a sharp inverting 
tug, and the last piece of china popped into its own 
orifice and was gone. 

Just as the procession reached the door of the lab- 
oratory, inches beyond the last random writhe of 
twitching vegetable life in the conservatory, Gomez 
came out. He was waving a strange device overhead, a 
contraption of welded metal, tortuously twining wire, 
and glittering crystal. “I’ve done it!” he announced, 
wild-eyed with happiness. “Hip-hoorah and eureka!” 

“Done what, dearest?” prompted Morticia. 

“Invented the world’s first Pentatronic Esthesidor!” 
he replied in triumph. Abruptly, he stepped forward 
and tugged Pugsley forward out of range of the de- 
scending wooden claws of a hungry group of cannibal 
trees. “Cheese it, the copse!” he snapped, then re- 
turned his mind to the business at hand, patted his son 
lightly on the head, and beckoned the family to follow 
him back to the main part of the house. 

Getting through the conservatory without incurring 
any casualties, the family returned to the living room, 
and settled expectantly into various chairs. Almost 
everyone seemed eager to hear what he had to say, but 
Morticia had a few misgivings. Perhaps because of 
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the way he gazed from head to head at the group. He 
was obviously calibrating their cranial capacities, one 
by one, against the interior size of the dome-shaped 
device he had just so painstakingly created. “Darling,” 
she said, unable to hold back her fears, “you are sure- 
ly not thinking of testing your whatever-it-is on one of 
us?” 

“Oooh!” enthused Fester, springing up. “What does 
it do? Does it hurt a lot? Send current into the brain? 
Stick pins through the scalp? Can I try it first, huh, 
can 1?” 

“It doesn’t do any damage at all,” said Gomez. 

“Aw...” mumbled Fester, slumping into his seat 
once more. 

“Then who will you test it on, dearest?” persisted 
Morticia. “Fester seems disinclined, and I really don’t 
think you ought to tamper too often with the chil- 
UEN sae 

Gomez was incredulous. “But Tish—! Should I use 
this machine on a stranger? Why, the user of the 
Esthesidor will scale heights of sensation undreamed of 
in the history of mankind. Even,” he added brightly, 
“the history of our kind!” 

‘Td like to try it,” volunteered Wednesday, “on 
Pugsley!” 

Gomez gnashed his teeth into sparks. “Would I de- 
liberately create a device that would have an ill effect 
on a member of my own family!” he raged. 

Morticia cocked an eyebrow, dryly. “Uncle Fester 
didn’t always glow in the dark,” she reminded him. 

“Tm forever grateful, Gomez,” Fester sighed ecstat- 
ically. 

“Be that as it may, mis amigos,” Gomez said with 
tight control, “the fact remains that this invention must 
be tested. A sensation-compounder such as this, a joy- 
maker deluxe, should be employed only upon the de- 
serving. Therefore I insist that a loved one be the first 
to benefit from it.” He looked eagerly around the 
group. “Any takers?” 

“Perhaps,” Morticia suggested diplomatically, “if we 
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knew a bit more about it, darling . . . What did you 
call it—?” 

“A Pentatronic Esthesidor,” Gomez re-enunciated 
stiffly. “I coined the word myself, from several Greek 
stems—” 

“I knew a Greek girl named Penelope, once,” inter- 
rupted Fester. 

“Fester—!” warned Gomez, quelling the rising gleam 
in his uncle’s deep-sunken eyes. Fester reluctantly sank 
back in his place and was still. Gomez continued, “The 
name means, ‘five-way sensation-giver’! With this de- 
vice, aficionados of grande gusto will be able to experi- 
ence any given sensation. In all five senses. Simultane- 
ously!” His smile broadened to blinding dimensions, 
and his protuberant eyes sparkled with anticipatory 
fires. He craved to try it himself, but he was the only 
one who knew how to turn it off if anything went 
wrong. Wearing it, he might not be able to turn it off. 

“Ts the world ready for such an invention?” Morti- 
cia demurred. “Perhaps if you waited a century or 
sO” 

“Pah!” sneered Gomez. “Is the world ever ready for 
any new invention?” Deftly ticking off six items on 
the fingers of one hand, he reminded them all: “It 
wasn’t ready for steam-powered television, was it? Or 
the square-wheeled bicycle? Or copper-covered aspi- 
rin? Mahogany windshields? Elastic gasoline? Or even 
chocolate-covered pizza on a stick!” 

“Father,” Wednesday protested idly, plaiting a night- 
crawler into her left pigtail with determined fingers, 
“there are no such things as you have described.” 

“Just... answer... the... question!” grunted 
Gomez between clenched teeth, his mustache wriggling 
like a galvanized caterpillar. “Was the world ready for 
anything I just named?” 

“If you put it that way—” mumbled Fester, “—No.” 

“Then mine should do just as well!” said Gomez. 
There was no arguing the point. Everyone nodded 
agreement. Gomez found his smile again, then began 
to jiggle the chin-chain of the helmet in a manner he 
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hoped would prove enticing. “Now, who is going to 
offer to be the first to try the Esthesidor?” 

No one moved a muscle or spoke a word. But as 
they hesitated, a deep-voiced foghorn thundered in the 
front hall. Gomez’ eyebrows arose with arched delight. 
“A visitor!” he chuckled, with toothy relish. “Someone 
just waiting at our front door—!” 

“How opportune!” said Morticia, in vast relief. 
Furcht s” - 

On slow-thudding feet, the butler made his massive 
way to the front hall. In another instant, the Addams 
family heard the door creak open and a murmur of 
voices. Then Lurch was standing in the archway of 
the living room, a small female in an unbecoming coat 
trailing timorously after him. Morticia had not met the 
lady, but realized intuitively who it was from the fleet 
departure of her children, who had vanished as the 
visitor appeared. 

“Miss Abigail Glimmer!” the butler boomed, then 
shuffled ponderously away into the shadows. 

“H-how do you do?” said the newcomer, peering un- 
certainly through rimless spectacles into the twilight 
dimness of the room. Morticia rose and went to her, 
hands outstretched in rapturously polite greeting. 

“How nice of you to stop by, Miss Glimmer!” sang 
Morticia in her best hostess-tones. “The children have 
told me so much about you!” Drawing their guest after 
her into the living room, Morticia reached for the bell- 
pull on the wall. “You'll have tea with us, I hope?” 
She paused without tugging the pull as Miss Glimmer 
rather primly withdrew her gloved hand from Morti- 
cia’s grasp. “Is something wrong?” asked the mother, 
her ears attuned to the scurrying beneath the floor- 
boards that bespoke the location of the fugitive pupils. 

“I am afraid, Mrs. Addams,” said Miss Glimmer, 
“that this is not a social call.” She drew herself up and 
folded her arms. “I have come to inquire as to why 
your children have not been in my classroom since 
the start of this month!” She sniffed with distaste. 
“They are no loss to the class scholastically, but there 
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are laws against flagrant truancy!” Petulantly tapping 
one foot, she transfixed Morticia with a cold glassy 
gaze. Gomez, unnoticed, had crept up behind her, his 
eyes roving from the hollow of his new-built helmet 
to the back of Miss Glimmer’s tiny skull. A smile of 
terrible joy beamed from his swarthy face. 

“Oh, it’s not truancy,” Morticia said apologetically 
to the teacher. “It’s just that the weather has been so 
awfully inclement, lately, that—” 

“What are you talking about?” demanded Miss Glim- 
mer, a bit disconcerted. “Save for those two storms 
today, April has been a month of mostly sunshine, 
cloudless skies, and balmy breezes.” 

“That’s what I’m talking about!” shivered Morticia. 
She hunched her shoulders and made a moue of revul- 
sion. “Is it any wonder I kept the little darlings home? 
Why— Outside in this weather, they could catch their 
death of hot!” 

Stunned, but nonetheless about to reply, Miss Glim- 
mer felt moist warm breath on the nape of her neck, 
and turned with a stifled cry. She found herself looking 
into the bulging eyes of Gomez Addams. “Wh-wh- 
what—?” she stammered. 

“When first I gazed upon you, poquita professora,” 
Gomez husked hypnotically, clutching her wrists and 
pressing the bottoms of her clenched fists against his 
necktie, “I said to myself,” he went on, bending her 
backward until he was staring directly downward into 
her stricken face, “Agi esta una doña sin mucho gusto!” 

“You didn’t!” quavered Miss Glimmer, aghast. She 
was constitutionally unable to listen to an unknown 
language without suspecting the speaker’s purpose. 
As a matter of fact, her instincts were right oftener 
than she knew. And Gomez’ lackadaisical insouciance 
did nothing to disabuse her of her notion, either. 
“What...are... you talking about?” cried the trem- 
bling woman, vainly trying to pull her spindly wrists 
free of his bear-trap grip. 

“Oh! The translation? Well,” Gomez said with gal- 
lantry, “toned down a bit, it means “There is a lady 
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who lives her life at low tide.’ That is, I see you as 
one lying gasping upon the wet sands of life, flounder- 
ing and flopping in sick despair, your gills drying out 
in the cruel salt sea sirocco, your fins flipping and 
flapping in frantic futility—” 

“I get the picture,” said Miss Glimmer. “Now, let 
go!” 

Surprisingly, Gomez did so. He turned from her 
with a casual shrug of his shoulders. “Very well,” he 
said simply, as though dismissing her from his mind. 
“Take no chances. Live safe and secure. Return to 
your chilly beach. Recline once again amid the friend- 
ly fronds of dank, viscid algae. Tread your path as 
you feel you must. If you prefer an infinity of empti- 
ness to utter fulfillment, it is of no concern to me, 
doña mia. Slither back to the surf-scoured sand that 
you love.” 

Though free at last, Miss Glimmer hesitated. “I— 
SS ay 

Gomez’ lips twisted in a rueful smile, and as he 
gazed upon her his eyes were sad. “Ai-yi-yi is the word 
for it.” He nodded sagely, then turned from her once 
again. 

Staring at the back of his head, at the delicately oily 
blackness of his neatly brushed hair, Miss Glimmer 
caught herself thinking mad thoughts. Should she stay? 
Dared she stay? “Perhaps—” she suggested faintly, 
“were I certain what you were suggesting—propos- 
ing—promising—?” 

“Try ‘threatening,’ dearie,” suggested Granny, gent- 
ly. 
But Miss Glimmer did not even hear her. At the 
first sign of weakening on her part, Gomez had whirled, 
looked, and advanced upon her once again. He ex- 
tended the helmet before him. He had the aspect of a 
man about to coronate an empress. 

She nearly knelt. 

Gomez drew nearer. The brim of the helmet hov- 
ered just short of her taut topknot of mousy hair. It 
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started to descend. “Oh, Mr. Addams,” she cried, 
faltering at the last, “will it hurt?” 

Lips curling in scorn, Gomez whisked the device 
away. “What a world!” he snapped, glaring at her. 
“No one trusts anyone, any more! Once and for all, I 
will explain what the Pentatronic Esthesidor does. 
Then I wish to hear no more quibbling. From any- 
body!” he said pointedly, scowling at his family. 

Morticia espied the children peeping through a half- 
open panel beside the fireplace. In silent seminar, she 
beckoned to them. When they came to her, she sat 
them down on. two of the room’s many armchairs, 
then seated herself beside Uncle Fester and Granny 
on the sofa. Everyone waited attentively. 

“Now, then—!” said Gomez, rubbing his palms to- 
gether briskly. “Who has ever smelled anything fun- 
ny?” The dancing delight in his eyes faded as every- 
one in the room raised a hand. “I don’t mean that kind 
of funny,” he said through gritted teeth. “I mean a 
smell, which, of itself, was amusing, bringing a laugh 
a whiff. And I don’t mean laughing gas, either!” All 
hands descended together. Pleased at making his point, 
Gomez warmed to his topic. “Or a funny flavor, or a 
hilarious texture? None of you, Pll warrant. Laughter 
is limited to two senses: sight and hearing. When you 
see or hear something amusing, you laugh. But when 
you feel, taste, or smell something amusing, you do 
not! Why? Because those senses have no sense of 
humor. That makes the odds three-to-two against hav- 
ing a good time.” 

“And your Pentatronic Esthesidor,” Miss Glimmer 
suddenly grasped, “undoes this lack in human experi- 
ence by—?” 

“By translating every single experience,” said Gomez, 
“into all five senses at one and the same time!” 

“Let me—!” cried Miss Glimmer, leaping up and 
running toward the helmet, arms outstretched in 
hope ... An instant later, ten tons of crystal-and- 
iron chandelier shattered her erstwhile perch. Morticia 
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whirled. The children’s chairs were vacant. Gomez 
caught her look, and understood. 

“LURCH!” he yelled, setting the already shaken 
Miss Glimmer into a fit of hysterical squealing. 

The butler appeared instantly, bearing a squirm- 
ing Pugsley and Wednesday under either arm. “They 
were in the ceiling, again,” he boomed without inflec- 
tion, “pouring acid on the bolts.” Morticia wagged a 
forefinger at them, sternly. 

“Naught-ty chil-dren!” she said. “Why didn’t you 
use the hacksaw? If I’ve told you once I’ve told you 
a thousand times, acid is expensive!” 

“They— They might have killed me—!” choked 
Miss Glimmer, since no one else seemed to have 
grasped that point. “Aren’t you going to do something 
about—” 

“Por favor, dofia mia!” grumbled Gomez. “Are you 
going to don the Esthesidor or are you not?” 

She looked at him, then at the helmet, then from 
the two children to the chandelier. “I’m not sure,” 
she said nervously. “It all seemed kind of romantic 
until the crash—” 

Gomez gasped in delight, “Do you, too, play the 
market?” Impulsively, he kissed her withered fore- 
head. “I have never heard that glorious October day 
in ’29 summed up better!” 

“Pm afraid you’ve misunderst—” 

But at that moment, Gomez had jammed the helmet 
down over her head. “You'll thank me for this, if you 
survive,” he said. 

“If I—” she said strickenly, deluged with forebod- 
ing. 

tt was too late. Gomez, having already handed two 
trailing copper wires to Uncle Fester, cried, “Let ’er 
rip!” At the shouted command, Fester screwed up his 
pudgy, dough-colored face and the wires, stung by his 
concentrated energies, began to hiss with surging pow- 
er... to hum... to glow... 

Miss Glimmer, in the act of raising her hands to lift 
the rim of the heavy helmet, froze. 
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*Yeep!” said the teacher. “YEEP!” 

The coils upon the metal dome began to smoke and 
smolder. The crystals began to flash and sparkle. 
Then— 

Fester said, “Fwooosh . . . P” and fell back exhausted 
onto the sofa. The wires dropped from his flaccid fin- 
gers. Miss Glimmer, frozen no longer, tore the helmet 
from her head and hurled it away. It shattered to bits 
on the hearthstone. 

“Oh, you poor dear!” said Morticia, eyes moist in 
sympathy. Rushing to Gomez, she gently patted his 
cheek. “Your pretty little machine— Destroyed!” 

“Never fear, querida,” smiled Gomez. “What I can 
create once, I can create again. I suppose.” 

At that moment Miss Glimmer screamed. 

“Your voice sounds itchy!” she shouted, hoarse with 
shock. Staggering, she gripped the mantel—then re- 
leased it with a louder scream than before. “The mar- 
ble feels pungent!” And as a whiff of smoke from the 
burning logs reached her, she added, “And the smoke 
smells creamy . . .” She had, in unwitting terror, 
jammed her knuckles between her teeth. She removed 
them in great haste. “My skin tastes like a sunset over 
the Adirondacks!” 

“Carramba!” cried an elated Gomez. He broke into 
a frenetic flamenco and pirouetted gleefully to a stop. 
“The Esthesidor hasn’t made her senses simultaneous 
after all! It’s swapped them!” Rapturously he em- 
braced Morticia. “Don’t you understand, Tish? She 
hears textures, feels odors, smells flavors, tastes vistas, 
and—” He paused, puzzled. “But—what does she 
see?” 

He grabbed Miss Glimmer’s skinny shoulders. “Look 
upon me, o antiqua muchacha, and tell me what your 
eyes tell you!” 

“Oh ...Oh.. .” caterwauled Abigail Glimmer. 
“You look just like an off-key fiugelhorn solo in B- 
flat Minor!” 

Morticia gazed adoringly at Gomez. “I wish Pd said 
that!” 
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“How long,” sobbed Miss Glimmer, “before the ef- 

' fects of the helmet wear off?!” She pawed desperately 

at the pin-striped lapels of Gomez’ jacket, then stopped 

when she found the material felt like the effluvium of 
rotting eggs, and sounded like a painful sunburn. 

“Who knows?” said Gomez, tightening his grasp 
upon her shoulders (distractedly, she realized his fin- 
gers felt like the odor of burnt onions). “But,” he 
went on, “why let it stop? Think, doña mia! No longer 
sprawled upon that beach like a clump of wet kelp, 
you are in the depths of a deep enchanted sea... 
every sight a soaring melody .. . every murmuring 
of the waters a caress! .. .” A tremulous smile began 
to grow upon her pale pink lips. “Skimming through 
fathomless oceans,” Gomez cried thrillingly, “where 
the cool current slides along your bare flesh like the 
perfume of roses, where each and every oyster you 
devour tastes like a night sky full of burning diamonds 
of light! Where—” 

“Gomez, please!” said Morticia, nearly gagging. 
“Don’t mention roses this near the conservatory. Do 
you want to terrify the tree-toads?” 

Miss Glimmer chose that moment to break away 
from Gomez and stumble toward the front hall. “Don’t 
chastise that wonderful man, Mrs. Addams! He’s right! 
Life is new again! My every footfall is a daring adven- 
ture!” Near the archway, she barged into a suit of 
massive armor. It toppled and struck the floor with a 
scent of fresh-baked bread. Somehow, she found her 
way out the front door. The storm had ended. The 
moon filled the dark velvet of the moist April night. 

An idle breeze whispered in her ear with a sensa- 
tion like plunging into a warm bath, and the freshness 
of the air upon her taste buds was a pyrotechnic fire- 
works display in red, white, and blue. “I’m off the 
beach at last!” she cried. “I’m free... free... 
FREE! .. .” She began to run. 

Darkness and distance swallowed her up. 

Watching at the window, the Addams family finally 
let the curtain fall. They stepped back into the room, 
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smiled at one another, and began to go about their 
business. But Morticia paused to take Gomez softly 
by the hand. “That was a kind, generous, gentlemanly 
thing you did for her,” she said. 

“It was?!” gasped Gomez. “And I did it right in 
front of our children, too! How can I ever make it up 
to them?” He looked for loathing on his wife’s face, 
but found none. Her smile remained. Her eyes still 
brimmed with maniacal devotion. 

“Forget it, darling,” she said, adding philosophical- 
ly, “after all, anyone has an off-day, now and then. 

Outside, another April thunderstorm began. Thun- 
der blasts shattered several windows, and lightning set 
the entire east wing afire. 

All in all, it was a beautiful evening. 
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“Come, come, Bubala,” soothed Morticia, stroking the 
thick black hair of her husband’s head as he burrowed 
his face disconsolately in her shoulder. “What I have 
done is no reflection whatsoever upon your abilities 

. why— Don’t you keep the secret panels sliding 
smoothly, and the trapdoor springs oiled, and the 
steeper staircases slippery with wax, and the sabers 
and halberds and assorted weaponry on our walls 
honed to a deadly keenness? I appreciate all that you 
do, dearest. We all appreciate it.” 

For the first time in many minutes, Gomez raised 
his eyes to look into hers. “You mean it, cara mia? 
What you have done is no reflection on me as the 
man of the house?” 

“Of course not,” she said, with a brisk headshake. 
“You must remember, it is not a man’s job to decorate 
a house, only to keep it in good repair. That’s why 
Tve engaged the services of Antoinette Wyckwyre. 
She is supposed to be the absolute best, Gomez, among 
the country’s interior decorators.” 

Gomez slipped down from his place and sat upon 
the floor at her feet, leaning his head back against the 
arm of her chair. “Still and all, Tish, I sort of like the 
old place, as is. . . .” He found a lighted panetela in 
his breast pocket and began to puff ruminatively at it. 
“I don’t like interior decorators. Everything you love 
ends up covered with flowered chintz.” 

“Don’t be silly, darling,” Morticia chuckled lightly. 
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“Why in the world would Miss Wyckwyre do a thing 
like that to anyone? You’ve probably experienced only 
the work of poor imitations. She is an artist. And the 
best there is, remember. Pm sure the results will be 
glorious.” 

Gomez pulled out his watch and looked at it. “When 
is she due, Tish?” he asked. “It’s a quarter to ten.” 

Morticia’s white brow wrinkled, then she said, “I 
believe she said ten o’clock, Gomez. Why?” 

“Because, querida,” he grunted, clambering to his 
feet, “I intend to have all sorts of business elsewhere 
when she arrives, that’s why. I love this old place. 
I don’t think I can bear to watch what she may do to 
it.” 

“Dar-ling,” pleaded Morticia, more pained then an- 
noyed, “why must you be so suspicious of Miss Wyck- 
wyre? After all, you two have never even met. She may 
be a delightful person.” 

“1,” Gomez said with stiff dignity, “automatically 
distrust any person who would start their work at this 
hour of the morning! Why doesn’t she wait for sunset, 
like a normal person? These weird hours she intends 
to keep—ugh!” He made a face and twitched his 
shoulders in a revolted shudder. 

“T expect it’s her being an artist,” mused Morticia. 
“That sort of person just naturally acts a bit strange- 
ly.” She shrugged away the thought. “But the point is, 
whenever she works, she gets the best results every 
time.” 

“I can hardly wait,” grated Gomez, hardly waiting. 
He turned on his heel and was gone from the parlor. 
He was using his stiff-legged walk, the one he always 
used when he was in a state of high dudgeon about 
something. Morticia sighed. 

“Poor Gomez. The darling has no confidence in 
strangers.” 

A deep-seated boom announced the presence of 
Lurch, diffidently clearing his throat beside her chair. “I 
wish to report, Mrs. Addams,” he said when Morticia 
looked up, “that the children have been safely locked 
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up in the lower vault. They were biting at the chains 
when I left them, but it should be many hours before 
they get free.” 

Morticia clasped her hands in delight. “Thank you, 
Lurch. You become more efficient every day. Did you 
have any difficulty about Uncle Fester?” l 

The massive butler hesitated, then said, “No real 
difficulty. He didnt mind being restricted to his room 
for the duration of Miss Wyckwyre’s visit, but he in- 
sisted on peeking rights if the lady ventured into the 
upper corridor.” 

“Wel,” Morticia said dubiously, “I suppose there’s 
no harm in it. And Granny is out gathering swamp 
herbs, and Gomez intends to make himself scarce, so— 
I guess Miss Wyckwyre can work completely undis- 
turbed!” Her good spirits were with her again. “Thank 
you, Lurch. You’re indispensable.” 

The roar of a hollow foghorn sounded from the 
hall. 

“That will be Miss Wyckwyre!” enthused Morticia. 
“Will you admit her, Lurch? I want to pretty up a 
bit.” 

As the towering creature shuffled off to do her bid- 
ding, Morticia lifted an ornately framed silver-handled 
mirror from the drawer of a nearby table and exam- 
ined her features. She saw eyes of glinting jet set into 
death-white lids, a fever-flame in their pupils. The 
lips were the unnaturally vivid scarlet of a monoxide- 
victim’s, the cheeks a ghastly lard-and-talcum tone, and 
the overall aspect one of sickness and bloodlessness 
and cold moonlight on a frosty tombstone. “How 
nice!” she exclaimed softly. “I needn’t bother, after 
all!” 

Rising from her place, she minced lightly toward 
the hall to greet her guest. As she reached the thresh- 
old, Lurch appeared, followed by a gaunt woman of 
indeterminate age whose neck seemed permanently 
bent backward from the vertical. “Miss Wyckwyre?” 
prompted Morticia. Her initial impression had been 
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wrong. The neck bent forward, and the woman looked 
at her for the first time. 

“Excuse me,” she smiled tightly. “I was just looking 
over your décor, on the walls and along the stair- 
case—! I have never in my life seen anything like it!” 

Morticia fluttered prettily. “We are proud of it,” she 
demurred. “Grandmother Addams chose the colors, 
and Gomez—that’s my husband—put the heavier 
pieces in place.” 

“But— My dear—” the woman said, embarrassed- 
ly. “I was not paying the décor a compliment! It is— 
how can I put it tactfully— Your décor is so hideous 
it’s nearly bloodcurdling!” 

“Oh!” Morticia clucked her tongue in dismay. 
“There, now, I was right in engaging you, Miss Wyck- 
wyre! It just shows how little any of us knows about 
making a house lovely. Here, all along, we had 
thought the appearance of the hall perfectly splendid. 
We only thought you might have some touch-up ideas.” 

“Touch a match to it was my first idea!” said An- 
toinette Wyckwyre, with a shiver of distaste. “I have 
never seen such monstrous ineptitude in the selection 
of appurtenances! Who ever heard of papering a wall 
in toad-skins? Or hanging a colony of stuffed bats from 
the rafters?” 

“Oh, they’re not stuffed!” laughed Morticia, lightly. 
“And hanging there was their own idea!” Then, still 
trying to salvage some of the family esteem, she pointed 
upward to a dim shape in an upper corner of the 
gloom-shrouded hall. “But what do you think of our 
Spanish moss? I fed and nurtured it myself. It was 
such a surprise to my husband. He has a lot of Span- 
ish in him, you know. I did it for our anniversary. 
Notice how the drippings form such adorable stain- 
patterns as they go runneling down the wall!” 

“Goooood heeeavens—!” gasped Miss Wyckwyre. 
“You mean that dangling, fuzzy stuff is up there on 
purpose?!” 

Morticia’s face fell. “You don’t like it.” 

“My dear Mrs. Addams, it’s—I don’t know how to 
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tell you the extent of such a thing’s utter wrongness in 
any: well-appointed establishment. I’d have had a rea- 
son all ready, but I just never thought such a situa- 
tion would ever come up!” 

“Oh, then I am glad I sent for you!” sighed Morti- 
cia. “I know so little of these things. Mostly I just 
garden a bit in the conservatory, you see. I’ve never 
paid all the attention I should to household decora- 
tion. Where do you suggest I should have grown the 
moss?” 

“J” faltered the celebrated decorator. Then, steel- 
ing herself—after all, Gomez Addams was supposed 
to be immensely well-to-do, and his wife had said . 
price was no object—Miss Wyckwyre continued in 
grim determination to be realistic about the situation, 
“I would not allow you to have that filthy piece of 
drooling garbage anyplace, Mrs. Addams! Not even 
outdoors! Lovely as it may look on a tree limb in the 
starlight, it is a dangerous parasite, and eventually 
destroys the tree it feeds upon. I can’t think what it 
may be doing to your ceiling! Have you ever checked?” 

“Oh, naturally we did. We found its roots had 
climbed the walls of the room above and pried their 
way out between the shingles of the roof. It likes lap- 
ping up the rain, you know. Of course, it did present 
a problem when the roots enveloped one of the chim- 
neys. The fireplace began to smoke terribly.” 

“You should have hired a roofer, or an extermina- 
tor, and sent him into the room to get rid of those 
roots!” 

“Oh, we did!” Morticia assured her. “We told him 
the problem, and he went right into the room to deal 
with it.” 

“And—?” said a fascinated Miss Wyckwyre. 

Morticia shrugged. “I don’t know. He hasn’t come 
back out, yet. And that was over three months ago.” 

Miss Wyckwyre narrowed her eyes in suspicion. 
Such lighthearted banter about what might well be a 
disastrous occurrence seemed a bit unlikely, to her. 
She began to suspect that she was being “put on” by 
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the Addams woman. It could only be a trick, a nasty 
prank played by one of her more bitterly rival inte- 
rior decorators. She determined to go along with the 
gag. But on her own terms. 

“Of course, Mrs. Addams, you must know that I 
am always paid in advance?” she said sweetly. This 
should either make or break the hoax. “And in cash!” 
she added, to offset the nuisance of a potential rubber 
check. 

“I had no idea,” said Morticia. “But that’s certain- 
ly all right with me. How much will you require?” 

Miss Wyckwyre smiled ferally, and named an out- 
rageous sum, even for a decorator with a reputation 
such as hers. Morticia nodded, excused herself for a 
moment, then returned scant instants later with the 
necessary money. It was in both small and large bills, 
and completely genuine. If it were a leg-pull, mused 
Miss Wyckwyre, she could get rich as Croesus just 
going along with it. In fact... 

“That amount I mentioned,” she added quickly, “is, 
of course, my daily fee. And this job may take 
WEEKS 55° 

“Oh, take all the time you want,” Morticia said, 
with unruffied demeanor. “The only thing is—will you 
want the total amount in advance, or just your per 
diem cash?” 

“Uh—” mumbled Miss Wyckwyre, nonplused by 
this display of fiscal alacrity. “Uh— Well—” She fought 
for, found, and recovered her aplomb, albeit her man- 
ner was more subdued and even slightly awed as she 
managed to say, “The daily amount will suffice, of 
course... Now... Shall we begin?” 

When Morticia nodded eagerly, Miss Wyckwyre be- 
gan to consider their environs from the standpoint of 
a rescuer rather than a mere caustic critic. To put 
herself in “the creative mood” she donned her diamond- 
studded glasses, which heretofore had simply dangled 
on their platinum chain upon the front of her tanger- 
ine-silk blouse. Then she smoothed the lapels of her 
tweed jacket, tugged the matching skirt down a bit, 
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and removed a long cigarette holder from her plati- 
num-mesh purse, a holder which matched her glasses 
in chic, color, and diamond-count. To add a filter- 
tipped cigarette to such a holder would have been a 
bit much but, as Miss Wyckwyre herself was already 
a bit much, she did so. The hand of Thing thrust out 
of the visor of a nearby suit of armor, clutching an 
electric charcoal-starter, and held it to the tip of the 
cigarette. Miss Wyckwyre, who had been fumbling in 
her bag for a platinum lighter, abandoned the search, 
puffed, murmured “Thank you very much!” as the 
end ignited, then relaxed and began to muse over the 
Addams-house problem aloud, at last in the thrall of 
her best imaginative aura.... 

“Well, first off—the moss must go! Then a complete 
peeling and disinfecting of that toad-skinned surface, 
a pot or two of fumigant to oust the bats, a thorough 
cleaning of the fanlight window over the door to see 
if it will help the abominable lighting in here, and then 
a decision as to what colors will best point up the an- 
tique splendors of that lovely old oaken woodwork. 
Of course, if it’s too hopeless when it’s been cleaned, 
the woodwork will have to come out, too, and then...” 
Miss Wyckwyre paused. She looked at the glowing tip 
of her cigarette. Then she looked at the visor of the 
suit of armor, now tightly shut. Then she looked at 
Morticia with eyes as wide and bright as braziers, and 
said, choosing her words carefully, “What was that?” 

“That was Thing. Another servant. It came with the 
house,” Morticia explained, almost as a clarifying after- 
thought. 

“Servant?” croaked the lady. “It looked like a dis- 
embodied hand!” In her shock, she nearly bit through 
the tip of the cigarette holder. “Just a hand, but noth- 
ing else!” 

“Except the charcoal-starter,” Morticia reminded 
her. 

Still a bit staggered, Miss Wyckwyre tottered to a 
heavy wooden chair in the hall and sank down upon 
the seat. In an instant, metal bands were encircling 
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her wrists and ankles, binding them to the arms and 
front legs of her perch, a final band clamping shut 
about her skinny neck with room to spare. “Mrs. Ad- 
dams—” she shrilled. “Help me! Oh, help me!” 

“Chair!” cautioned Morticia, her voice chiding. 
“That’s no way to treat a guest.” She wagged a fore- 
finger at the stolid piece of furniture. “You are being 
terribly naughty, Chair. Let Miss Wyckwyre go at 
once!” 

The thick metal bands slithered back reluctantly, 
and a wild-eyed Antoinette Wyckwyre leaped violently 
to her feet. i 

“What kind of a chair is that?!” she demanded, 
shakily. 

“I don’t exactly know what it’s called,” Morticia 
told her apologetically. “But Gomez thinks it dates 
back to the Spanish Inquisition. He should know.” 

“You make it sound as though he dates back to 
the—” began Miss Wyckwyre. Then she stopped. She 
didn’t really want to know. Already the kingly sum 
she was asking seemed to be too paltry to cover the 
exigencies of the job ahead. “You know,” she said 
awkwardly, “I could be dead—that is, completely— 
wrong about your home. Perhaps it is not so ill-ap- 
purtenanced as I first thought. It— It sort of grows on 
one, after a bit.” 

“Oh, dear, is it doing that again!” muttered Morti- 
cia. “Here, show me the spot, and PI help you brush 
it off—” 

“No-no-no,” said the flustered lady, loath to let 
those icy-looking hands come too close. “I meant that 
the charms of your home take a wee bit of time to 
make a good impression. But the longer I stay in 
this—the longer I stay here, the more I can see that 
you do, indeed, have a place which is well-nigh per- 
fect. It would be almost sinful to tamper with it.” 

“Oh, but I insist!” smiled Morticia. “You are just 
trying to make me feel good. Go ahead, Miss Wyck- 
wyre. Make any changes you deem fit. I shan’t mind. 
Really.” 
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“How dreadfully kind of you,” the lady said ghumly. 
A kind of drizzling despair was swamping her soul. 
Abruptly realizing her hands were tightly clenched, 
she relaxed them, and heard the lovely rustle of all 
those bills in the grasp of her perspiring palm. It 
would be a shame to surrender that money without an 
attempt, at any rate. And besides, a rather exhilarating 
notion was beginning to take hold of her mind. All the 
years of her career, it had been chic-chic-chic, day in, 
day out, with clients who demanded the most pains- 
taking work, the ultimate in fashion, the endless gruel- 
ing milking of her moderne mental processes to the 
point of migraine. It would be such fun to do for 
Morticia Addams what she would many a time have 
loved doing to her erstwhile clientele. . 

And it wouldn’t even be a dirty trick! Morticia Ad- 
dams would revel in a décor that, supplied for any 
other client, would have gotten Miss Wyckwyre rid- 
den ov‘ of town on a rail. Such sublimation! Such emo- 
tiona. release! To let loose all the vindictive thrusts 
she’d dreamed of, all these years, against her more 
superciliously critical clients—And to be sincerely 
thanked for it . . . and overpaid, to boot! Of a sudden, 
Miss Wyckwyre turned and gave the hall chair an im- 
pulsive pat. She found she bore a flowering fondness 
for it. And for the house. And for the Addams family, 
the family that would love every last modicum of may- 
hem she could wreak upon their home. And, from her 
point of view, it wouldn’t be treachery. 

It would be psychotherapy. 

And, even better than that— It would be fun! 

In an extremely unwonted pattern of behavior, Miss 
Wyckwyre doffed her glasses, downed her cigarette 
holder, removed her tailored suit jacket, opened her 
blouse at the throat, and delicately rolled up her 
sleeves. 

From then until sunset, the Addams house was 
chaotic with activity. A constant stream of arrivals— 
carpenters, painters, delivery men, and assorted archi- 
tects—threatened to reduce the foghorn’s sonorous cry 
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to a hoarse croak, and a footweary Lurch had finally 
resorted to leaving the front door off the latch with a 
Walk Right In placard hanging from the knob. If the 
random arrivals were disquieted by their tasks, they 
gave no sign. Sufficient money will quell almost any 
amount of uneasiness. Work progressed swiftly and 
splendidly, and by the onset of twilight all had been 
accomplished, and a weary Antoinette Wyckwyre was 
at last able to gaze upon her handiwork in queasy ad- 
miration. (Gomez, Granny, and Fester had come to 
join Morticia around mid-afternoon, and the children, 
their incisors a bit worn, had emerged from the cellar 
regions just before sunset, far too tired to play any 
pranks.) Morticia removed the placard from outside 
the front door, closed it, and then suggested, enrap- 
tured, “Shall we take a tour?” 

“By all means, Tish!” urged Gomez. “I must apolo- 
gize for my earlier fears. From what I’ve seen, the 
house is a vast improvement over what it was. My 
compliments!” He then made a gallant bow, and kissed 
Miss Wyckwyre on the hand. 

“Pm not so pleased with her,” pouted Fester. “She 
never even jumped when I peeked out at her in the 
upper hall!” He gave a truculent scuff of one foot 
upon the carpet. 

“I must confess,” said the decorator in pretty apol- 
ogy, “that I didn’t know you were a person, or [ 
would have. At the time, I had you pegged as a child’s 
inflatable beach toy. It must be your dark clothing, 
pale head, and plumpness. You looked precisely like 
a black whale blowing bubble gum.” 

She turned away, and so missed the stricken look 
on the face of Uncle Fester. To be mistaken for some- 
thing so namby-pamby as a beach toy was intolerable. 
A skein of miniature lightning bolts flashing between 
the fingers of his outstretched hands, he lunged for the 
lady’s throat— And a much-annoyed Morticia snapped 
her fingers in quick command, bringing an instant re- 
sponse from Thing: a deftly aimed garden hose nozzle 
that delivered a deluge of short-circuiting water spray 
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from Fester’s head to whatever he had in his shoes. 
He sat down, sizzling. He seemed quite put out. 

The others followed Miss Wyckwyre on a tour of 
all the improvements newly added to the interior of 
the house: 

1) The dangling hangman’s nooses that replaced 
each and every one of the original silken bell-cords, 

2) a meticulously applied transparent green lac- 
quer on all windows of the house, in hideously twisted 
patterns, so that the most radiant of sunshiny days 
would be perverted into a nightmare of serpentine 
writhings, 

3) surreptitiously placed woodwind reeds and 
mouthpieces, extending from the exterior of the house 
through the wall into hidden nooks and crannies of 
the inner rooms, so that the merest breath of air stir- 
ting outside would produce a calculated cacophony 
inside, a howling chorus of shrill panic, guaranteed to 
set the staunchest teeth raggedly on edge, 

4) a light spray of eternally tacky glue on all ver- 
tical regions of the rooms and furnishings, so that they 
might hold their equivalent share of dust, lint, and 
other dismal debris, perhaps even more then the hori- 
zontal parts, in time, 

5) in the higher-ceilinged rooms, evil-looking cast- 
iron mobiles, from which depended numberless slum- 
bering bats, all lulled happily asleep by the erratic 
contortions of the metal segments in the thermal up- 
drafts of the house, 

6) a gigantic bird-feeder in the stairwell of the 
main hall, swaying from rusty, thick, and constantly 
creaking iron chains, crammed full of noisome car- 
rion, for the vultures, 

7) warped mirrors mounted at strategic points 
throughout the rooms and corridors and staircases, so 
that one was constantly seeing a hunched, gnarled, and 
crooked version of oneself, apparently either lurking 
or stealthily stalking, 

8) carpets which, unless the person strolling over 
the deep-pile surface followed the secret pattern woven 
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into the design, whipped steel strands about the un- 
wary walker’s ankles and held him fast until released 
by one who knew how, 

9) chairs so constructed as to prevent a person 
from getting comfortable, no matter how much he 
shifted his body around, 

10) an oven in the kitchen, apparently of normal 
size until one opened the door, at which time it was 
found that it could contain objects six feet tall, or even 
a few inches over, 

11) ordinary-appearing doorknobs which were mois- 
ture- and heat-sensitive, so that if a person’s hands 
were covered with icy perspiration—say, a person 
gripped by abject panic—the bolts would resolutely 
refuse to turn when the knob did, 

12) new drapes, arrases, and tapestries of a uni- 
form gray hue, in shape, shade, and substance nearly 
indistinguishable from grime-spotted, time-rotted cob- 
webs, and, 

13) a hexagonal dining table of darkest ebony, 
sides one, two, three, and five of equal length, but 
four and six easily twice the length of the others, and 
a massive silver handle at each place, jutting out from 
the edge, with a tall silver candlestick before places 
two and five. It had a lovely hollow ring to it when 
rapped upon, and its six solemn ebony chairs were 
upholstered on arms, seat, and back with silver-gray 
crape. 

When the tour had been completed, all participants 
had tears of joy in their eyes. It was well past ten by 
then, and the children were growing restless, so Gran- 
ny offered to take them to the playground in the near- 
by park. With only an adieu to Miss Wyckwyre and a 
gathering up of their wrenches and hacksaws, the chil- 
dren hurried out into the night with their grandmother. 
Fester, still sulking in the front hall, just snarled a 
little at them as they passed. What with Lurch making 
his rounds of unlocking doors and windows for the 
night, the decorator was left alone with Morticia and 
Gomez. 
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“What you have done here would be cheap at 
ten times the price, doña linda!” cried Gomez, roll- 
ing his eyes. 

“It is marvelous what you’ve wrought in just a few 
short hours!” Morticia agreed readily. “Is there any- 
thing we can do to repay you? I mean, is mere money 
enough?” 

Miss Wyckwyre hesitated, then said, “I know you 
are not going to understand this— Put it down to 
artistic temperament if you like—but, well, you see... 
I have rather smothered all scruples, and crushed my 
conscience, today .. .” stammered that miserable wom- 
an, rolling down her sleeves, rebuttoning her blouse 
at the throat, and finding and donning her suit jacket 
and her spectacles on their thin platinum chain. “What 
I mean is— I have violated all the tenets of décor, 
decorum, and decoration which I hold dear, in this 
house. I wonder if you would save what shred of in- 
tegrity I still possess by doing me one tiny favor? It 
would make me feel I had not utterly failed as a civi- 
lized human being, at least . 


. All right,” said Morticia, after a moment. . 


“What?” 

With slumped shoulders, Miss Wyckwyre stepped to 
the door, and paused there to look back pleadingly. 
“Would you, in the future, refer to Thing as ‘he’ in- 
stead of ‘it?’ After all, Thing is a servant, and not a 
maid. It just seems more fitting, that way. And then 
I can feel I still have at least a fragment of my 
raison d’étre as a socially aware human being. Okay?” 

“It is a small thing you ask of us,” said Gomez, 
with a flash of Spanish gallantry. “We will be glad to 
do it.” 

“And we'll make certain all our friends do it, too, 
when we bring them in to see what you’ve done for 
us. In fact,” Morticia went on, “we will do our utmost 
to spread the word about that you alone are responsi- 
ble for all this!” 

“Oh, no! No, please!” gasped Antoinette Wyckwyre, 
spinning back from the door to face them, horror- 
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stricken. “If word of this leaked out—! I mean—!” 
Hastily correcting herself, lest they realize how deeply 
her dread went, she temporized, “It is your house, and 
I want you to have all the credit.” 

“That’s extraordinarily kind of you. . .” said Mor- 
ticia. 

“Its nothing!” croaked the woman. “I insist!” 

“Very well, then,” said Gomez. “We shall tell no 
one.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” The decorator impul- 
sively dashed forward, kissed the hands of the two 
of them, then went out into the darkness of the night, 
her lips curled in a weak smile of gratitude. Only 
when the door had firmly swung shut behind her did 
Gomez turn to Morticia. 

“Tish— You don’t suppose— Was Fester loaded 
with film, or wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, dear. I did keep him in his room... . He cer- 
tainly had access to it. And he’s so upset with her 
remark about him looking like a child’s beach toy... 
Let’s find him!” 

They searched together. He was not to be found, 
for the next few hours. When he did turn up, his 
moonish face was plump with happiness. “You'll never 
guess what I did!” 

“You developed your film, put it in an envelope, and 
sent it to International Decorator’s Magazine?” sug- 
gested Gomez. 

“With Miss Wyckwyre fully identified?” added Mor- 
ticia. 

Fester’s fat face sagged from occiput to jowls. 

“You guessed!” he pouted. 

“Yes,” beamed Morticia. “And we love you for it!” 

“We certainly do!” said Gomez. They both went to 
him and each placed a hand upon his shoulders, or 
whatever. 

“It seems a shame we had to promise not to give 
that darling lady full credit for what she did!” said 
Morticia. 
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“And now,” sighed Gomez, “she shall get what she 
deserves!” 

“That’s what I figured,” grinned Fester, rubbing his 
plump hands together until an odor of frying lard 
filled the air. 

“We're so glad you got over being mad at her, too!” 
said Morticia. “After all, what’s so bad about being 
compared to an inflatable whale blowing bubble gum?” 

They all smiled happily. Fester’s smile was a twisted 
one. 


The magazine, of course, never printed the pictures. 
But the word got out among the trade. And today, An- 
toinette Wyckwyre is a dedicated driver of a bulldozer 
for a wrecking company. If she ever gets enough gas 
into the tank to make the trip to the Addams home, 
she has a plan. It is not a pleasant one. 
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5 That Was the Whakness 
Sal Uns 


“Fester won’t be down to dinner,” Morticia announced, 
taking her place at the hexagonal table. The children 
and Granny simply smiled. This meant extra helpings 
for them. But Gomez paused, fork halfway to his 
mouth, something wet and green still writhing on the 
tines. 

“He never misses dinner, Tish,” he observed. “What’s 
the matter with him?” He frowned. “He isn’t ill?” 

Morticia spread her napkin on her lap before re- 
plying. Then, “In a manner of speaking, he is. Fester’s 
overcome with grief, Pm afraid. He went to a triple- 
feature at the movie theater in town, this afternoon, 
and it seems to have rather depressed him.” 

“He’s far too sensitive to withstand all the brutality 
they put into movies today!” said Gomez, much an- 
noyed, “I’ve told him that a thousand times. He should 
stay away from all but happy films, like The Ox-Bow 
Incident, Bonjour Tristesse, and Hamlet. A person his 
age needs a chuckle, not a sob.” 

“I know, darling,” said his wife, gracefully killing 
her portion before it could crawl off the plate to safety. 
“But he’s such an old optimist. He always thinks that 
one of these days the pictures will have pleasant end- 
ings. It’s no good warning him. He just packs a bag- 
ful of candied porcupine quills and goes, anyhow. But 
he’s never been quite this upset before. I suppose it 
was sitting through three depressing films in a row that 
did the trick. He can usually recover from one or two.” 
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Gomez nodded sympathetically, then asked, “What 
were the movies, querida?” 

“As I recall,” she said, after sucking in her lips for 
a moment of recollection, “they were The Mummy’s 
Hand, Return of the Vampire, and Frankenstein 
Meets the Wolf Man.” 

“Oh, that poor old man!” sighed Gomez, putting 
down his fork. “It’s no wonder he was upset. Pve seen 
all three.” 

“Are they bad as all that, dearest?” 

“Ah, cara mia, they would tear your heart out. In 
each of them, only the nice people are destroyed in 
the end, by some rather hideous examples of what 
Hollywood calls heroes.” He shook his head with 
solemnity. “How can they make such pictures! To in- 
troduce an audience to a character, and then let the 
audience come to love that character, and then to just 
wipe that character out, with no motivation whatso- 
ever! It’s incomprehensible to me, Tish . . .” He broke 
off as he saw the slump-shouldered form of his uncle 
appear in the doorway at Morticia’s back. Seeing his 
look, she leaned around to face him, and smilingly 
beckoned him to join the group. 

“I’m sorry I’m late,” he mumbled, his excessively 
red-rimmed eyes downcast as he hastened to his place. 
“Most terribly sorry. I wasn’t—quite myself.” Seated 
before his plate, he folded his hands in his lap as 
Granny proceeded to dole out servings of everything 
upon it. A muted sniffle came from his nose, and he 
tucked his lower lip inside his mouth in the manner 
of one who is trying hard not to cry. 

“We understand, Uncle Fester,” Morticia said kind- 
ly. “Gomez told us everything. We know exactly how 
you must feel.” 

“Th—” said Fester, and the words stuck in his 
throat. He coughed, weakly, then said in a small voice, 
“Thank you, all of you,” and began to eat. But his 
eating was perfunctory and listless. Quite a lot of his 
meal got away, and he seemed not even to care, just 
watched the gravy-trails across the tablecloth as they 
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went, and let them. “Don’t take this personally, Grand- 
mother Addams,” he said abruptly. “It’s not your cook- 
ing. Everything’s fine. It’s me.” 

Gomez, who had finished first, lit a long cigar. 
“Maybe if you told us about it, it would help .. .” he 
offered. “You know . . . kind of get it off your—uh— 
chest, as it were.” English vocabulary had not caught 
up with the various parts of Fester, from the neck 
down. There just were no words. Embarrassed, Gomez 
blew a clumsy chain of smoke rings. 

“Mostly . . .” said Foster, deeply thoughtful, “it’s 
not the movies themselves that upset me— I mean, 
those are all actors, and everything’s make-up and 
make-believe. What gets me down is the thought of 
the real vampires and mummies and such! They’re all 
so vulnerable, if you know what I mean. The Franken- 
stein monster’s the best of the lot, on that score. He 
has to be entombed alive to get stopped—in old mills, 
collapsing firetraps, quicksand, quick-freezing ice, and 
stuff like that. Of course, then he weakens, with no 
recharging of his poles, and he’s pretty useless till just 
about the last reel of all his pictures. Yet, even then, 
he barely breaks the leather restrainers and gets up, 
and he’s entombed all over again! It’s not fair. I don’t 
think he averages a hundred paces per picture. The 
others are a sorry lot, Pm afraid. You never saw so 
many chinks in anyone’s armor! If a vampire gets hit 
with sunlight, or surrounded by running water (I don’t 
know why they can’t pass it, but they can’t), or gets a 
whiff of garlic, or dozes off away from his native soil, 
or gets a stake through the heart— Endsville. And 
the Mummy’s all right unless somebody sets him afire 
or hides his tana leaves or suckers him into trying to 
cross a swamp. Werewolves are practically puny, when 
you think about it. They can’t even exist unless there’s 
a full moon, and then all it takes is a hunk of silver 
to do them in. Besides which, their alter-egos, the peo- 
ple they depend on to keep them going even the short 
time they do lope around the countryside, are all fren- 
zied idiots, lamenting the monthly metamorphosis and 
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seeking out super-surgeons to ‘cure’ them, and making 
lousy companions in general, what with longing out 
loud for death all the time—!” Fester had begun to 
weep again. He dabbed at the spashing rivulets with 
his napkin. “I tell you, it just makes me miserable, 
thinking about it!” 

During his recital—albeit furtively—every other per- 
son at the table had had to make similar dabs. Mor- 
ticia, her eyes bright with sympathetic unhappiness, 
said, “It’s the way of the world, Uncle Fester. If there 
were some sort of clinic for people like that— But, of 
course, there isn’t.” 

Without warning, a strange silence fell. An electric 
something seemed to be crackling in the air. As if on 
cue, the Addams family turned to look toward Gomez 
Addams at the head of the table. Every tooth gleamed 
in a curving white smile. His eyes were bulging like 
peeled eggs, and shone with a clear crystal light of 
intense emotion, of sparkling joy, of incredible in- 
spiration. “But why can’t there be?” he cried, in the 
throes of a burgeoning, shining dedication. “Just be- 
cause no one else ever had one, why can’t I? It is 
not impossible, merely untried!” 

“But the obstacles—” interrupted Morticia, sensibly. 

“Carramba,” he snapped, gently derisive, “such 
things only add zest to a task! To struggle, to gain 
ground, and finally to overcome! That is what makes 
a task worthwhile.” Then some of his smile faded, 
and he queried, “What obstacles?” 

“First of all,” Morticia said, in her methodical way, 
“you know nothing of medicine and less of physiol- 
ogy.” 

Gomez scoffingly snapped his fingers. “A mere de- 
tail!” 

“Secondly,” she continued imperturbably, “even if 
you did, you have no license to practice.” 

He guffawed. “A niggling legality!” 

“Finally,” said his wife, “where will you get your 
clientele?” She gestured toward the window, and thus 
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toward the world beyond it. “You don’t simply put up 
a sign beside the front gate.” 

“How can you call that an obstacle when you don’t 
know what I intend to do about it?” asked Gomez. 

“Well—” she hedged, “‘it’s just that all bad news 
comes in threes, and I wanted to round things out.” 

“Ha-ha!” he chortled. “You charm me, querida, 
with your delicacies of behavior.” His smile became 
more self-assured, and quite calculating, as he leaned 
forward in his chair, his smoldering panetela uptilted 
rakishly at one side of his mouth. “Allow me to enu- 
merate: Uno—I certainly know as much as anybody 
about curing so-called ‘monsters,’ since no one else 
claims to know anything at all on the subject! Dos— 
There is no way for the law to require me to possess 
a license to do something which the law does not even 
issue licenses for! And tres—I shall go about getting 
a clientele by the simplest means in the world; I shall 
take out an advertisement.” 

“Will the newspapers print it?” wondered Morticia. 

“Cara mia, you know so charmingly little of the 
great men who work in the fourth estate: The average 
newspaper ad of one-column width retails at about 
one dollar per line to people who wish to purchase 
this space. If one is willing to meet that price, one 
could advertise for Babylonian Kings and the paper 
would gladly pocket the cash! You could ask to have 
one hundred lines of gibberish inserted, and they would 
kiss you on both cheeks for the privilege of taking 
your money! If you were equipped with the necessary 
funds, a newspaper would let you take out thirty full- 
page advertisements urging readers to subscribe to 
another newspaper!” 

“Is the world really as screwy as all that?” asked 
Pugsley. 

“The word, hijo mio, is ‘businesslike’! corrected 
Gomez. “If it makes a buck, it’s worth doing. That’s 
the world’s motto. And an enriching motto it is, too!” 

“Then why,” demanded Wednesday, “are you open- 
ing a clinic?” 
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“Yes, Gomez, why?” asked Granny. “Don’t patients 
at a clinic get treatment for free? Or at least a minimal 
sum?” 

“That they do!” Gomez concurred with a nod. “Thus 
do I set myself apart from the money-hungry rabble 
of the outer world! All that I shall do—” he said, ris- 
ing to stand at his place with a glow of greatness in his 
face, ““—I shall do absolutely for nothing! I shall con- 
tent myself in the knowledge that I am doing good. 
Then—someday—when I have at last passed away— 
they shall engrave upon my mausoleum’s marble lin- 
tel: Gomez Addams—He Was Good for Nothing!” 

The family burst into spontaneous applause and 
cheers. 

Blushing with pride, Gomez took bow after bow. 
Then he strode to a dangling noose and tugged it. 
Lurch was beside him long before the gong faded 
away. Gomez stood on tiptoe, reached up, and placed 
a fond hand upon the butler’s shoulder. “Old friend,” 
smiled the head of the Addams family, “I require in- 
spiration!” 

“I shall be glad to provide it, sir,” boomed Lurch. 

The mountainous man thudded purposefully across 
the room, lifted the lid back from the keyboard of an 
ancient pianoforte-harmonium, and seating himself be- 
gan to play. It was a wild melody, a crawling serpen- 
tine of dissonance and ragged tempo and ear-splitting 
volume, to which Lurch hummed a contrapuntal basso 
profundo three full tones below the tune itself. As he 
played, Gomez paced. The others, knowing better 
than to disturb him in his creative moments, filed quiet- 
ly from the room and went off to sundry parts of the 
house. Many minutes passed, during which Gomez lit 
and finished seven panetelas. In the midst of the 
eighth, he came to a dead halt, tore the panetela from 
his lips, and flung it into the fireplace flames. “Got it!” 
he shouted. 

Lurch obediently responded by rising from his place, 
intoning a toneless, “Viva-viva,” and playing more 
softly, allowing his master to work. Gomez rushed 
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across the room, threw himself into the desk chair, and, 
seizing upon a quill pen (hastily inked by a quick- 
witted Thing in one of the pigeonholes), he wrote the 
ad in one draft. 

It read: 


DO YOU FEEL RUN DOWN (by irate vil- 
lagers)? 

AT DAY’S END, ARE YOU ALL IN (your 
coffin)? 

DO YOU USUALLY FEEL DEPRESSED (by 
masonry)? 

DO YOU WANT TO WAKE UP AND LIVE 
(and stay that way)? 

DO YOU SUFFER FROM SUNBURN (and 
excessive melting)? 

DOES A FULL MOON BRING OUT THE 
BEAST IN YOU? 

ARE YOU AFRAID OF SILVER POLISH 
(-ing you off)? 

THEN— 
FEAR NO MORE! 
TAKE YOUR TROUBLES TO GOMEZ AD- 
DAMS, M.D.* 
*(Monsters Devulnerized) 

OFFICE HOURS FROM SUNSET TILL DAWN 


His labors completed, Gomez slumped into a chair 
and drew a hand across his perspiring brow. Lurch, 
sensing his master’s vanished need for inspiration, rose 
from his place and went to Gomez’ side to take the 
neatly written sheet from his extended fingers. “See 
that it makes tomorrow’s evening editions,” said Go- 
mez. “A full-page ad, of course. Colors optional.” 

Muttering assent, Lurch pivoted and lurched away. 
Gomez, pleasantly wearied by the creative effort, finally 
pushed himself from the chair and made his way to 
the sideboard for a drink. As the front door cannoned 
shut behind the departing butler, Morticia joined her 
husband, her eyes gentle with concern at the tired as- 
pect of his Castilian features. 
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“Are you certain you can do it, dearest?” she in- 
quired. “It will mean much work, more than you are 
accustomed to in your coupon-clipping way of life. 
Look how exhausted you are simply from constructing 
the advertisement!” 

Gomez smacked his lips in consideration of this. 
“There is much truth in what you say, Tish. Still— 
What better work might a man make of his life? To 
modify a monster ... It is a transformation devoutly 
to be wished! There will be no statues to me for my 
efforts, of that I am sure. But my name will be en- 
graved evermore in the hearts of those I will have 
aided. That will be reward enough.” 

“But if your patients prove ungrateful—” she wor- 
ried. 

Gomez flashed a toothy smile. “It matters not. My 


`. name will still be engraven in their hearts. All it takes 


is a little ether and a tattooing needle!” 
Morticia laughed and relaxed. “My clever husband!” 
“T think of everything!” he agreed heartily. 
They raised their glasses, smiled a toast, and drank. 


It was an hour beyond sunset, and two hours be- 
yond the printing of the local newspaper’s evening edi- 
tion, when the door-horn sounded its two mournful 
notes. Gomez, tastefully attired in surgical gown and 
cap, pantomimed to Morticia to hustle Granny and the 
children out of the front part of the house. Then, ac- 
companied by Fester—who was uncomfortably but 
similarly attired—he walked toward the front door, 
struggling into a pair of ill-powdered rubber gloves. 
By his order, Lurch was tending to the machines in 
the laboratory beyond Morticia’s conservatory. Gomez 
thought it would lend a kind of classy bonhomie to his 
newfound avocation if he were to usher all prospective 
patients in by himself. 

“Let me do the talking,” he cautioned Fester, paus- 
ing with his hand upon the doorknob. “You giggle too 
much.” 

A bit abashed, Fester nevertheless nodded, and sim- 
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ply stood silently beside, and slightly behind, Gomez 
as he at last pulled open the front door. Outlined 
against the dusty glow of late twilight they saw the 
figure of a man, his hat in his hand. The newcomer 
cleared his throat. 

“Ts this the home of Gomez Addams— uh—” The 
man consulted a scrap of paper in the uncertain light- 
ing spilling from the front hall onto the creaky boards 
of the stoop. “—-M.D.?” he finished, in an unhappy 
tone. 

“That is correct!” grinned Gomez. “Come in, come 
in.” He gestured the man into the hall and shut the 
door after him. “I don’t seem to recognize you,” he 
added, puzzled. 

“Oh, we’ve never met before tonight,” the man said. 

“No-no-no!” explained Gomez, impatiently. “I mean, 
I do not seem to recognize your—as it were—specialty. 
That is, what kind of creature are you? An amphibian 
who must return to a fetid swamp lest his gills des- 
iccate and cease their function? A man-made jigsaw 
of limbs with short-circuiting electrodes? Some were- 
creature with a metallic allergy? Or perhaps one of the 
undead? Or—” 

Blinking uneasily, their guest blurted, “What do you 
take me for, Mr. Addams!” 

Cocking his head to one side and jutting out his 
lower lip in concentration, Gomez replied in all hon- 
esty, “Offhand, I would take you for a fortyish man, 
slightly balding, with eyesight requiring bifocular pince- 
nez on a lapel chain, the beginnings of a melon-shaped 
paunch, and the drooping mouth and twitchy fingers 
of a person who possesses either a domineering mother, 
nagging wife, or both. I would never take you for a 
monster in a million years. I congratulate you upon 
your most excellent disguise! You look less like a 
creature of nightmare than you do an underpaid, dys- 
peptic city clerk. And a minor city clerk at that!” 

The visitor, who fitted Gomez’ observant description 
to a T (a weak, camomile T, at that), went pale pink 
with rage. “It just so happens that I am a city official, 
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but hardly a minor one, Mr. Addams! I am the Staff 
Psychologist on the city’s Chamber of Commerce!” 

“That's a funny title for a monster,” mumbled Fes- 
ter. Gomez shushed him with an annoyed flutter of 
one hand. 

“Do I understand that you are not here for help?” 
he demanded of the man. “That you are wasting my 
valuable time, time that might be spent in the allevia- - 
tion of monstrous suffering, that you have simply 
come here for—” Gomez came to a halt, frowning in 
puzzlement. “What have you come here for?” 

“Frankly,” said the man, “I have come to examine 
whomever it was that composed that advertisement for 
the paper. If he turns out as screwy as his ad, I in- 
tend to have him certified.” 

“And what,” said Gomez, drawing himself up tall 
and letting their visitor bask in the heat of his smolder- 
ing eyes, “is it about my advertisement—yes, mine! I 
admit I wrote it! Bah! I do not admit, I boast—what 
is it about my advertisement that you erroneously as- 
sume is, as you so scientifically term it, ‘screwy’.” He 
jabbed a forefinger suddenly against the man’s breast- 
bone. “And why, may I further inquire, have you been 
so embarrassed as to avoid telling us your name?” 

“I am not embarrassed!” flared the little man. “I 
merely overlooked telling you. That’s all. I certainly 
was not in the slightest concealing it from you. Why 
should I?” 

“Who knows?” shrugged Gomez. “Perhaps the mys- 
tery will clear itself up when I hear you speak it. 
Your name is—” 

The pale pink of the man’s erstwhile rage deepened 
to a warm crimson, then a hot magenta, and he had 
to lick arid lips before saying, in a small voice, “Beo- 
wulf Moosefoot.” 

There was a silence. Gomez and Fester exchanged 
a glance. Then Gomez returned his gaze to Mr. Moose- 
foot and said, with a shrug of chagrin, “I apologize. 
There seems to be nothing embarrassing in a stunning 
name such as yours. It is a name to be proud of, to 
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tevel in, to brag about. It is a no-nonsense, heroic 
name. Were I not deeply contented with my own es- 
tablished nomenclature, I might well desire to call 
myself something akin to that. A beautiful name.” 

“Are you serious—?” queried Beowulf, teetering on 
the brink of a dizzying hope. “You really like my 
name?” 

“I adore it,” spoke Gomez. He nudged Fester. 

“And so do I!” abetted his uncle, nodding rapidly. 
“Tt is all that Gomez said it was, and more.” 

“Dear me,” muttered Mr. Moosefoot, shaking his 
head in some confusion. “I don’t know whether to 
weep tears of sheer gratitude, or to certify you both 
right this minute! Should I be thankful for your judg- 
ment or despairing of your sanity?” 

“I think,” said Gomez, “that before you decide one 
way or the other you should come with us to my 
laboratory and see just what it is we are doing here. 
If you find it is a sensible proceeding, then you have 
grounds for adjudging us mentally capable; if men- 
tally capable, then we are good judges of what does 
or does not constitute a sterling bit of nomenclature. 
In short, if my intentions make sense, then you have 
a name to be proud of. If they don’t, you don’t. Q.E.D. 
Coming?” 

“I guess I have no choice!” decided Beowulf Moose- 
foot. Tucking the newspaper clipping into his over- 
coat pocket, he allowed Fester to take the coat and 
hang it on the hall tree, and his hat with it, then fol- 
lowed Gomez toward the laboratory. 

“Watch out for the plants. They’re well-fed, but 
they like to keep in practice,” explained Gomez, as 
they threaded their way through the conservatory. 
Aside from a few buttons and Fester’s surgical cap, 
the trio arrived at the laboratory with all their ac- 
couterments intact. Lurch met them at the door. 

“All the equipment is in readiness,” he informed 
Gomez. 

“Thank you, Lurch!” grinned his master, not noting 
the appalled and stricken stare of Beowulf Moosefoot 
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at the tall and powerful form of the family retainer. 
“You may have the rest of the evening off!” Lurch 
bowed formally and went away, the various plants in 
the conservatory recoiling as he passed through their 
midst. Even carnivores have their scruples, 

“Wh-what does he do on his evenings off?” quavered 
Beowulf. 

Gomez paused, blankly. “I never thought to ask 
him. But, I suppose, the usual things—takes in points 
of interest in the city, perhaps. I know the cemetery 
on the far side of the city has some very interesting 
points atop that wrought-iron fence surrounding it. 
Regular spearheads, they are. Lurch may want to col- 
lect some of them. They’re only a nuisance, anyway, 
to folks climbing over the fence.” 

“Why would people want to climb into the ceme- 
tery?” asked Beowulf, nervously wringing his hands. 

“Into the cemetery?” said Gomez, with a delighted 
smile. “What a novel way of thinking you have, Mr. 
Moosefoot! I find your conversation most refreshing.” 

“Th-thank .. .” said Beowulf, the second word swal- 
lowed up by a suddenly intense difficulty in comfort- 
able breathing. 

Gomez slapped his hand resoundingly upon a cab- 
inet, his other hand arcing to include the laboratory 
and the appurtenances thereof. “Well, sir! What do 
you think now?” 

Beowulf Moosefoot looked, and that he could think 
at all was a source of wonderment to him. His mind 
was congealed by the tidal wave of visual information 
flooding into it through his protruding eyes. He had 
never seen the like of the laboratory equipment of 
Gomez Addams, and he said so. 

“I have never seen the like of your laboratory 
equipment!” said Beowulf Moosefoot. 

“You like it, eh?” said a much-flattered Gomez. 

“Like it? ... Mr. Addams, I don’t even recognize 
any of it!” 

“Well—” said Gomez, looking on the positive side, 
“at least I am now certain my equipment does not 
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infringe on any other inventor’s patents. . . . None of 
it, you say?” His lips twitched randomly, uncertain 
as to whether they should be smiling hopefully or 
contorting in rueful chagrin. “What is there, among 
my various devices, that you do not understand?” 

“Oh...” stalled Beowulf, stuck. He pointed vaguely 
toward a Laocdonish involvement of wires and tubing. 
“For a start, Mr. Addams— What’s that thing? at 
least, what’s it for?” 

“It is,’ Gomez said, in cool hauteur, “an anes- 
thetizer. Do I really have to tell you what it’s for?” 

Beowulf blushed. “Well, no, not in that case— But 
I have never seen anything quite like it. I mean, for 
instance, where is the ether-cone? Or chloroform? Or 
whatever?” 

“Nerve-desensitizing gases may have worked on 
King Kong,” said Gomez, stiffly, “but they have yet to 
affect werewolves, vampires, mummies, or jigsaws like 
the Frankenstein monster. Oh, the Frankenstein mon- 
ster has succumbed to gas, on occasion— But it’s 
hardly necessary for surgical purposes, since he can 
stand all degrees of pain with or without it.” 

“Then how does it work?” persisted Beowulf Moose- 
foot. 

“In various ways—” began Gomez. He was inter- 
rupted by a sharp crackle and flash of lightning, back 
in the conservatory. As the acrid scent of burnt sap 
reached their nostrils, a sort of over-tattered Fester 
joined them in the lab. His eyes shone with hurt ac- 
cusation as they fell upon Gomez. 

“You might have checked to see if Pd arrived 
safely!” he muttered. “Seven octopansies tried to trans- 
plant me in the pantherhubarb patch! Don’t you ever 
look behind you!?” 

“The true scientist gazes ever toward the future, 
Fess!” intoned Gomez, solemnly. “He never glances 
back.” Then he said, with less aplomb than embarrass- 
ment, “Besides, the last time 1 looked, only your cap 
had been snatched.” 

“True,” said Fester, grimly. “But I was still in itl” 
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Gomez stroked his chin and looked thoughtfully to- 
ward the ceiling. “Perhaps,” he pondered, “if I made 
those caps with an emergency-release on the chin- 
strap...” Fester snorted an annoyance, turned away, 
and began rearranging his ragged garments. Remem- 
bering Beowulf, Gomez dropped his line of creative 
introspection and returned to the subject they’d been 
discussing upon Fester’s entrance. “But back to that 
anesthetizer! As I was saying, it works in various 
ways. .. . If you put a Frankenstein monster in it, 
those copper cups up near the top of the slab hook 
onto his electrodes and just drain his current. He 
doesn’t, as I’ve mentioned, need the pain-killing effect, 
but the loss of power makes him a bit more tractable. 
It comes in handy if he doesn’t approve of the—shall 
we say—nose-job I might decide to perform on him. 
A werewolf on the slab gets a different treatment: In 
those parabolic reflectors over the slab are bright 
orange-and-yellow bulbs which lave him with their 
light; it looks like sunlight, he thinks it’s daytime, and 
he knows that werewolves are harmless by day. So 
he simply relaxes and doesn’t shift about and spoil 
my busy machinations—” 

“Why not wait till daylight?” interrupted Beowulf. 

“Because then he would be a merely normal man, 
and a man like that would not relish lying on a slab 
in my laboratory. Besides which, the only cure an 
un-wered wolf wants is the cure of his lycanthropy. 
And J don’t intend to cure a werewolf by simply mak- 
ing it cease to exist!” 

“Sorry,” murmured Mr. Moosefoot, much abashed. 

“Quite all right,” said Gomez. Then, continuing, 
“As for mummies, three devices suffice: One covers 
his eyes with a black cloth, convincing him he’s still 
inside a tomb; the second sprays whiffs of mold and 
decay in his nostrils, abetting the illusion of the first; 
the third and last device pumps liquified tana leaves 
through his lips and into his gullet, making him emi- 
nently content to remain exactly where he is.” 

Shaken, but impressed, Beowulf interjected, “You, 
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sir, are a necromantical genius! A nut, but a clever 
nut!” 

Gomez laughed off the semi-compliment. “It only 
takes a little thought. Anybody might have done the 
same. As for the other prominent creature of asocial 
tendencies, the vampire— For his gentling-down I 
have provided Fester and myself with packages of 
garlic-flavored chewing gum (on that shelf above 
the slab, see?) which—when chewed diligently—will 
make the undead creature lie absolutely still, lest even 
a slight movement cause air-movements which will 
bring the noisome fumes down upon his upturned 
face.” 

“Amazing!” quoth Beowulf. “You have thought of 
everything!” 

“Not quite,” admitted Gomez. “Even though we get 
all our patients to lie still, I am not yet certain what 
I am going to do then. To cure them of their vul- 
nerabilities, I mean. And that, of course, is the im- 
portant part. But don’t worry. PI think of something. 
Just you wait and see.’ 

Instantly Beowulf glanced at his wrist. The wrist- 
watch, as it turned out, was upon the other wrist, but 
Beowulf did not let this deter him. “That reminds me 
—I can’t wait!” he said. “I really must depart, and 
soon. With regret. But soon.” 

He turned to go. The door was closed and bolted. 

“You fear me,” Gomez said without inflection. 
Beowulf could not determine if the words were a ques- 
tion or command. He turned back with a rare show 
of bravery, spoilt only by his tightly closed eyes, 
clenched fists, and trembling lip. 

“, ,. nonsense .. .” he managed almost inaudibly, 
then winced as a powerful Spanish hand clapped him 
fondly on the shoulder. Beowulf opened his eyes to 
find himself gazing into Gomez’. 

“But you need not,” continued Gomez. “After all, 
your fear stems from the notion that I am a nut. And 
that notion in turn from the delusion that, clever as 
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my laboratory may be, no patients exist to be cured 
in it. Therefore—’ 

Beowulf cringed, suspecting what was coming. 
“Therefore—” 

“You shall remain and see my patients. Once you 
learn that the world is peopled by creatures of dark 
legend, why, you will not have to be afraid any more. 
Do you see?” 

“Yes,” quavered Beowulf. “That is beautiful logic. 
But if it’s logical, why am I still scared as ever? 
More than ever?!” 

“Why ask him?” said Fester. “You're the psychol- 
ogist.” His clothing adjusted to a fair approximation 
of its original neatness, the elder Addams was busy- 
ing himself sharpening a rackful of hook-tipped sur- 
gical knives. He was stropping them to gleaming, 
tazor-keen sharpness. On his tongue. 

“Doesn’t that hurt?” squeaked Mr. Moosefoot. 

Foster nodded, stropping away. “Pll say it does!” 
He stropped with more determination than before, his 
teeth showing in a wild grin of maddening pain. His 
enunciation was a bit garbled by the interference of 
the cutlery, but the sense of his words was obvious 
from his continuing joy. 

A fist thudded upon the bolted door. Gomez hurried 
to open it. Lurch stood there, his back arched to shield 
a number of smaller persons from the ravenous con- 
servatory behind him. Side by side stood a fur-faced 
werewolf, a needle-toothed vampire, a grimy-gauzed 
mummy and a soil-smeared Frankenstein monster. 

“Help, oh, help us, Gomez Addams!” they chorused, 
through muzzle, fangs, bandages, and stitches, as they 
loped, swaggered, limped, and plodded into the labor- 
atory, their taloned, manicured, padded, and bor- 
towed hands outstretched. 

Beowulf Moosefoot cast one slack-mouthed look 
upon the foursome. Then he slumped valiantly against 
the wall, rolled his eyes bravely toward the ceiling, 
and slumped staunchly to the floor, where he heroi- 
cally lost consciousness. 
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“Gee,” said the neck-bolted patient, “what’s his 
problem?” 

Gomez scratched his head. “Darned if I know. It 
looks like a case of Instant Sleeping Sickness. But,” 
he said, dusting his hands in dismissal of the matter, 
“he’s only here as an observer, anyhow, so we may as 
well get right down to the business at hand, mis 
amigos! Which of you would like to be first?” He 
eyed the group eagerly, rubbing his palms briskly, and 
ignoring Beowulf’s swoon completely. 

The mummy and monster gallantly stepped aside. 

“You'd better take one of the others,” said the 
mummy, “because we can wait the longest.” 

“They,” amplified the monster, “have to scram by 
dawn.” 

“Well spoken!” cried Gomez. “Will you wait outside 
or remain and watch me work?” 

“Td like to watch,” said the mummy. “It'd be fun 
to be wrapped up in something else for a change.” 

“Me, too,” said the monster. “It might give me a 
charge.” 

“Then be seated, gentlemen,” said Gomez, gesturing 
them to a low bench beside the wall. As they sat, and 
Fester got out some refreshments for them, Gomez 
considered the remaining twosome before him. “Which 
of you shall be first?” 

“Him,” said the werewolf without hesitation, jerk- 
ing a taloned thumb toward the vampire. “After all, 
if Z get hit with the rising sun, I can still return at 
next moonrise. If he greets the dawn, you'll have a 
puddle for a patient!” 

“Done!” snapped Gomez. “Onto the slab!” he di- 
rected the vampire. “And you'd better hang up that 
cloak, or it might get wrinkled.” 

Placing the garment upon a handy peg, the vam- 
pire got aboard the slab, reclined, and lay waiting. 
Gomez, taking a stance he remembered from a Great 
Moments in Medicine painting, lower lip jutting, chin 
upon chest, hands clasped behind his back, and eyes 
narrowed shrewdly, began to think hard. Time passed. 
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His thinking grew no harder. He felt five pairs of eyes 
upon him (Lurch having departed after admitting the 
foursome, and Beowulf still out cold), each eye shin- 
ing with confidence. Ten beacons of hope which would 
soon fizzle if he didn’t think of something. But now 
that the hour for action was upon him, he realized that 
he had not the vaguest idea how to begin curing the 
man on the slab. A full five minutes had passed since 
the cloak was hung up. Gomez realized that he him- 
self had been hung up just as long. The silence grew 
unbearable. He forced himself to speak. 

“On sober reflection—” he began in most learned 
tones. 

“Ooooh!” groaned the vampire, clamping his eyes 
shut. “Don’t use that word. It’s a rather sore point 
with me.” He ventured to re-open his eyes. “We vam- 
pires, as you must know, don’t show up in a mirror. 
It’s hell on the ego.” 

“I can imagine,” said Gomez, in sympathy. “Get- 
ting ready to go out in the evening, and all, and not 
knowing if you look your best, or not.” 

“But there’s one consolation,” said the vampire, 
smiling wanly. “You see one bat, you’ve seen them 
all.” 

Gomez, about to make some suitable reply, stopped 
with his mouth open. Then his parted lips curved 
upward at their outer edges, and his white teeth flashed 


in sublime happiness. “A mirror! .. .” he said softly, 
eyes alight with a joyous fire of realization. “You have 
no reflection in a mirror...” 


‘Don’t rub it in,” said the vampire, somewhat 
miffed. 

“But— Don’t you see—?” Gomez said excitedly. 
“Your problem is quite removed from his—!” He 
thrust a finger in the direction of the perplexed were- 
wolf. Some of his gleeful agitation was communicating 
itself to the rest of the group. 

“What is it, Gomez?!” asked Fester, a hopeful smile 
trembling on his milky white lips. “You’ve thought of 
something?” 
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Gomez stood proud and tall. “I have!” he an- 
nounced, Once again his finger indicated the werewolf. 
“He, as you know, is vulnerable to silver. Yet— 
What is the substance which forms the coating on 
the back of glass to make it into a mirror? .. .” As 

they all gasped in dawning comprehension, he an- 
` swered his own question: “Silver, of course! In other 
words—” he said, tapping significantly upon the 
starched shirtfront of the man upon the slab, “—that 
which is fatal to him has no effect on you. It won’t 
even return your image! You are therefore just about 
super-impervious to the thing which a werewolf cannot 
take in even small quantities!” 

“Granted,” said the vampire. “But—so what? It’s 
hardly cheering to learn I need not fear what I never 
feared, anyhow! You might as well try and elate a 
goldfish by informing him he doesn’t have to be 
scared of drowning!” 

“No, no, you’re missing the point!” said Gomez, im- 
patient with the vampire’s obtuseness. “What I have 
just realized is that each of you possesses the very pro- 
tection which one of the others needs! Don’t you see? 
All I have to do to cure all of you is arrange a sort 
of round-robin swapping-bee!” 

The vampire sat up, hardly daring to hope. “Ex- 
plain yourself!” he said tremulously. The others mur- 
mured words to the same effect, and huddled in closer 
to Gomez. 

“What I have realized,” said their humble physician, 
“is simply this: All I need do is isolate the quality in 
this vampire that makes him silver-proof, and give 
that quality to the werewolf. Then, from the werewolf 
I take the quality that makes him impervious to every- 
thing but silver, and give it to the fire-vulnerable 
mummy. From the mummy I extract the inner strength 
that does not diminish during centuries of burial, and 
give it to the interment-weakness-prone monster. And 
finally, from the monster I glean the element that 
makes him physically indestructible and give that ele- 
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ment to the rot-, wither- and melt-inclined vampire. 
And all are cured!” 

“But,” complained the vampire, “in that case, I 
would be killed by silver, with my invulnerability to 
it removed.” 

“And Pd be vulnerable to everything but silver!” 
groused the werewolf, unhappily. 

“And Id poop out if I got re-buried,” sighed the 
mummy. 

“And Pd keep my strength, but fall apart, under 
similar conditions!” muttered the monster, miserably. 

“And also,” Fester pointed out, “there are a host 
of other problems still unsolved: What about the 
mummy’s need for tana leaves, the monster’s hunger 
for electrical current, the vampire’s aversion to garlic, 
and the werewolf’s simply ceasing to exist when there’s 
no full moon around?” 

“Trifles!” scoffed Gomez, but his voice lacked au- 
thority. Though he tried to look smugly implacable, he 
failed. “The mummy, for instance, can tote around a 
large bag of the leaves, the monster can carry bat- 
teries, and—and—” His words went trailing off into 
a dismal silence. “Hmm,” he said, with a sigh of resig- 
nation, “it is a bit of a problem, isn’t it!” 

His four would-be patients looked quite despondent. 

Gomez, intensely guilty, couldn’t stand seeing them 
thus. But there seemed nothing he could do... Un- 
less— “Listen, mis amigos!” he cried. “Are you sure 
about all your difficulties? There was a time, you 
know, when people thought tomatoes were poisonous! 
They wouldn’t take a bite on a bet. Could it be that 
you four are suffering from a similar set of delusions? 
I mean, do you know that various weapons or certain 
lacks will be deadly to you? You obviously can’t know 
from experience!” 

The foursome shivered. “We’d hate to test it and 
find out it was perfectly true!” they chorused. 

“But what if it’s not!” insisted Gomez, enthusias- 
tically. “You, monster, what pep and energy can you 
get from electricity that you can’t get from a bowl of 
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Wheaties? Didn’t an alimentary canal come with your 
equipment? Sure, you feel stronger when a jolt of 
juice goes through your body; why not? After all, a 
current makes anybody’s muscles contract violently. 
Are you sure your trouble isn’t just poor nutritional 
habits and lack of exercise?” Pivoting to face the 
mummy while the monster thought this over, Gomez 
went on, “And you, with your eternal tana leaves, 
tana leaves, tana leaves! Did you ever try any other 
kind of leaves? Lettuce leaves? Tea leaves? If it’s a 
pick-me-up you need, why not be like everybody else 
and just have a nice, hot cup of coffee in the morning?! 
You're not sick, you’re just a fussy eater!” He turned 
on the vampire, next. “And how about you, with your 
worry about running water, and garlic, and stakes 
through the heart? What kind of dope are you, any- 
ways! I don’t know anybody who does enjoy a stake 
through the heart—” 

Fester cleared his throat, preparatory to making an 
assertion, but Gomez scowled him back into silence . 
and went on: 

“And if you’d take swimming lessons, you could for- 
get this panic about the water. As for the garlic— 
Nobody with a nose can take much of that, you idiot.” 
As the vampire made as if to speak, Gomez held up 
a hand. “Stop. I know. The sunlight bit. Sure it’s 
deadly to you. It’s deadly to anyone if they stay out in 
it too long, but especially to people who have pale 
white skins from avoiding it entirely all their lives! 
What you need is some good suntan oil, gradual ex- 
posure to the sun for a few minutes each day, and 
pretty soon you'll build up such a beautiful bronze 
tone youll make lifeguards jealous!” He paused for a 
drink of water. It was a long, dry speech, after all. 
“As for your reflection, it’s no wonder you don’t see 
it, One, you’re so brainwashed you're afraid to even 
look into a mirror— Yes, it’s true. Otherwise, why 
do vampires always keep mirrors turned to the walls, 
eh? If there’s nothing to see, either way, why make 
the effort in the first place?” 
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“And two?” said the interested vampire. 

“Two, what with your fear of bright light, you al- 
ways keep places too dark to see yourself if you did. 
look, stupid!” 

“But what about . . . silver?” persisted the vampire, 
almost afraid to mouth the dreaded word. 

“Yeah,” said the werewolf, “what about it, huh?” 

Gomez’ scornful smile was withering, indeed. “Have 
you ever given thought to what silver you fear? Is it 
silver doorknobs, or silver buttons, or silver spoons, 
or what?” 

“Why, it’s silver bullets, and silver spears, and—” 
The werewolf stopped, horribly embarrassed. Even his 
fur blushed. 

“Exactly!” snapped Gomez. “Things that would be 
nasty to have hit one no matter what they were made 
out of!” 

“Even soft gelatine?” gasped Fester. 

‘Don’t interrupt!” snarled Gomez. 

“You know, you're right,” said the werewolf. “It’s 
not the material at all, it’s the form it’s in. ... But I 
still have that problem of vanishing with the dawn...” 

“Problem?” said Gomez. “Problem?! Is that what 
you call a problem, dear werewolf? Tell me this: 
After a normal night on; the town, terrifying people, 
murdering a few here and there, and generally stirring 
up the populace against you— Do you honestly want 
to stick around when they get up the nerve to come 
outdoors and look for you?” 

“Come to think of it—-No!” gasped the werewolf. 
“Why, I’m better off than I knew! J can get away with 
— You know.” 

“Of course you can!” laughed Gomez. “Do you 
know,” he addressed the foursome quite solemnly, 
hands neatly clasped at his back, shaking his head as 
one who castigates unruly children, “Do you know 
what your trouble is, all of you? None of you has ever 
indulged in positive thinking! The more I consider 
the matter, I doubt if any of you has indulged in any 
sort of thinking whatsoever! Don’t you ever look on 
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the bright side of things? Haven’t you ever tried plain 
optimism?” 

“But,” shuddered the mummy, “it makes me feel 
so... echhh... clean, Doctor!” The swathed figure 
nearly retched. 

“Of course,” nodded Gomez. “And cleanliness is a 
healthy feeling. Don’t you see? You don’t mind feel- 
ing clean because it’s a bad sensation, son. You mind 
because it’s unfamiliar!’ He spread his hands and 
shrugged. “It’s like taking your first olive, or oyster. It 
takes a while to acquire a taste for it. But, carramba, 
silly mummy, everything takes a bit of getting used to. 
Try it. In time, you'll enjoy it!” 

“I wonder . . .” murmured the monster, scarcely 
daring to hope. “It all sounds so believable .. .” 

“A mirror . . .” determined the vampire, jaw 
clenched. “I will be the first to test this thing out. Let 
me look upon myself in a mirror!” He waited, trem- 
bling. 

A mirror was brought. He looked. He saw himself. 

“Holy Toledo, is that what I look like?” he choked. 
“No wonder my victims always scream. PI bet a 
suntan and a winning smile would get me better re- 
sults.” 

“Of course they would,” said Gomez. “And besides, 
who doesn’t scream if someone invades their bedroom 
after dark?!” 

“I never thought of it that way,” mused the vampire. 

“But look—” said the werewolf, excitedly. “If that 
part works out all right the rest probably does, tool 
We've been fools, all of us! Monstrous fools!” 

“Say, Gomez,” said Fester, brightly, “I do believe 
you’ve gone and done it! Not bad, your first try at 
medicine.” 

“Not bad?” said Gomez. “It was only magnificent. 
I say, three cheers for me. Come on, all of you. I 
deserve it!” 

Fester and the foursome cheered. The harsh dinning 
of their voices reached the unconscious mind of Beo- 
wulf Moosefoot. He stirred, murmured fuzzily, then 
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opened his eyes, and looked about him. “Good heav- 
ens!” he cried. “It’s true! I did see those horrible 
creatures! They’re real, every one of them!” 

“Bueno!” exulted Gomez. “Your credence comes at 
last! Now that you are convinced I need no certifica- 
tion, perhaps you will return to city hall and tell your 
confreres as much?” 

“PI do more than that!” avowed Beowulf, sidling 
toward the door with his back scraping along the wall, 
never taking his eyes from any of the group. “I shall 
inform them that this house is filled with horrible 
forms of life, and then the entire city hall will be 
roused against you, and the citizenry shall march upon 
this place and destroy it!” 

“Oh, darn,” sighed the monster. “The villager-bit 
again!” 

“You had best not, Señor Moosefoot,” Gomez said 
ominously. “If you bring your friends from city hall 
here—we shall fight!” 

Fester clutched Gomez’ forearm. “You can’t fight 
city hall. Remember?” But Gomez shook him off, irate 
as ever. 

“I warn you, Beowulf Moosefoot, do not attempt 
this thing!” 

With his hand upon the handle, Beowulf stood up 
straight, and with his free hand adjusted his bifocals. 
“I shall not only attempt, I shall succeed!” He thrust 
open the door and rushed out. As one man, the group 
folded their arms and waited. There came a scream, 
a raucous rustling of shrubbery, and then Beowulf 
Moosefoot staggered back into the room from the 
frenzied conservatory, his garments slashed something 
awful. Wringing his hands agitatedly, he asked, “Is 
there a back way out of here?” 

“But certainly,” smiled Gomez, indicating the door 
at the rear of the laboratory. Without even pausing 
to say thanks Beowulf reeled across the room, out 
the door, and off into the night, his tiny heart thud- 
ding apprehensively as he waited for the sounds of 
pursuit. They did not come. He arrived at his car, got 
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in, started it, drove off the grounds and straight back 
into town without even a hint of interference. 

Meanwhile, back at the lab, a serenely calm Gomez 
was overseeing the putting of his panaceac plan into 
operation. Though the others expressed some worry 
as to the advent of the civil authorities, with Moose- 
foot at their vanguard, Gomez merely said, “Forget it.” 
He seemed so sure of himself that they did so, on the 
spot. Eagerly, he watched his diagnosis put to a variety 
of tests: 

The monster munched stolidly at a bowl of breakfast 
cereal, then with a flex of his hands bent a steel 
bar in two. The mummy had a cup of coffee, stood up, 
and proceeded to lift a 600-pound barbell twenty-two 
times in a row. The werewolf jabbed himself in the 
stomach with a silver napkin ring; it knocked out his 
wind, but left him hale and hearty as ever. And the 
vampire, humming happily, gave himself the first 
shave he didn’t have to perform by touch alone. 

“Success, Fester!” Gomez cried gleefully. “They’re 
all doing fine! I am possibly the greatest healer in 
thes 

The rear door burst open, and a disheveled Moose- 
foot, harried and frazzled beyond belief, came stum- 
bling in. He slammed the door behind him, shot the 
bolt, then fell back upon the thick paneling, panting. 
Somehow he managed to lift a trembling finger and 
point it in shoulder-high accusation at Gomez. 
“You...” he wheezed. “You... knew what would 
ener APDEN s sis sae 

Gomez shrugged. “It was inevitable. The mayor, 
the city councilmen, the district attorney— They are 
cut from the same cloth as yourself. So naturally I 
reasoned that, if you did not believe in these creatures, 
neither would they! Not even from your own lips 
would they believe the story. Right?” 

Beowulf nodded bleakly. “The lateness of the hour 
didn’t help, either. I got them all out of bed, you 
know. And when I told them my story, they— They 
had me certified!” He hid his face in his hands and 
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began to sob uncontrollably. “Is there anything worse,” 
he sniffied amongst his fingers, “than bearing the offi- 
cial label of Screwball Psychologist!” 

“Nothing,” said Gomez. “If that is all you are. . .” 

Something in his tone made Beowulf gulp down his 
tears and look up. “You're trying to tell me some- 
thing—” he declared. 

“Only this—” said Gomez. “As long as you are 
nothing but a Staff Psychologist in our city, you are 
prey to the whims of the other civil servants. But if 
you were mayor— Ah! What a vast difference in 
treatment you would receive. Nobody gets away with 
calling the mayor a nut! And you could be mayor, by 
consensus of the city council, if you but had a coura- 
geous air about you. Think, man! Think what you, as a 
psychologist, know of the other civil servants of our 
fair city. Enough to have them all locked up as 
lunatics, I warrant!” 

“Thats true enough . . .” whimpered Beowulf. 
“But—to do such a thing—to take such a step—oh, 
I couldn’t!” i 

“Of course you couldn’t. Not as you are now, with 
all the intestinal fortitude of a hysterical rabbit!” said 
Gomez. “But that defect of character could be 
fedan 

The tears began to dry in Beowulf’s eyes. “It 
could?” He stood quite a bit straighter. “Do you mean 
it?” He clasped the hands of Gomez Addams in his 
own. “Would you do it?” 

“Make you a brave man? Of course I would. Why 
not! It would be salvation for you, and a medical 
triumph for me. We both come out ahead! But are 
you willing to let me do—” 

“Anything!” cried Beowulf Moosefoot. “Do your 
worst, you wonderfully talented genius, you! I will 
allow all! I give you my word as a technical psychotic!” 

Gomez yawned mightily. “Mmmmph!” he said, 
when he was finally able to close his mouth. “This 
all-night laboring is wearing me out.” He gestured to 
the slab. “Climb aboard, Beowulf! It is almost dawn. 
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I must work fast. Sunshine makes me sleepy, and that’s 
no state in which to do surgery.” 

Beowulf complied at once, then looked uneasily at 
the towering hulk of the anesthetizer. “But— Which 
of those can you use upon me?” he exclaimed appre- 
hensively. 

“Is it not obvious?” smiled Gomez. He beckoned 
to Fester. “Go to it, dear uncle!” 

Fester nodded, approached the cowering man on 
the slab, unwrapped a stick of the specially doctored 
chewing gum, got it good and wet and pulpy in his 
jaws— And then exhaled a violent breathful of it 
upon Beowulf’s upturned face. The mousy little man 
gasped, turned greenish, and passed out. 

“Ole!” cried Gomez, and fell to work. 


It was a few days later that Morticia observed, 
reading over the evening paper at breakfast, “I see 
where that Beowulf Moosefoot has been made mayor 
by the city council’s unanimous vote. The former 
mayor left town unexpectedly after a chat with Moose- 
foot. No one knows what was said, but the mayor had 
a ticket for Rochester, Minnesota. Destination: the 
Mayo Clinic. I wonder what the former psychologist 
told him?” 

“Who knows?” shrugged Gomez, champing upon 
the end of an unlit panetela, his eyes gleaming. “My 
only regret is—if he had to send the mayor to a 
clinic—he didn’t refer him to mine.” 

“But you have closed yours down, dearest,” Mor- 
ticia pointed out with sweetly feminine logic. 

“True,” he grunted. “But it is the principle of the 
thing, querida. After all, even if four of my treatments 
failed, at least Moosefoot turned out all right.” He 
shook his head in disgust. “You would think he would 
have confidence in me!” 

“Perhaps, dearest Bubala, he does,” observed his 
wife. When Gomez raised an eyebrow in interest, she 
explained, “I mean, Moosefoot would send the mayor 
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to you if he wanted the mayor to be cured. But... 
does he?” 

Gomez sprang to his feet, his eyes dancing. “Of 
course not! If the mayor gets well, Beowulf could be 
out of office! You have seen through the mystery, 
cara mia! I could kiss you!” 

“I know so little of your work, darling. I wish you 
would tell me what happened to your patients the 
other night.” 

“I am too ashamed,” he sighed, slumping to the 
floor at her feet and pillowing his head upon her 
knees. She stroked his forehead gently. “Confide in 
me,” she urged him. 

“Oh... well...” Gomez got up, bent to the cas- 
serole dish to allow Thing to ignite the end of his 
cigar, then blew a plume of smoke, and told her of 
his evening’s work, of Beowulf’s threats, departure, 
and abashed return. 

“It seemed so successful . . .” puzzled Morticia, 
pallid forehead pleated with a light frown. “What 
went wrong?” 

“Oh, lots,” muttered Gomez. “You remember the 
cures as outlined to you?” When she nodded, he 
continued, “Well, I didn’t take certain potentials into 
account, querida. All these years, that foursome had 
unrealized desires, due to their conditions. Once cured, 
they realized them at once: The monster, no longer 
worried about mobs, has become a professional 
wrestler and makes a mint from endorsing breakfast 
cereals. The mummy is now a professional photograph- 
er’s model, and does quite well in hospital and Red 
Cross posters of the Don’t-Let-This-Happen-To-You 
genre (he gets lots of work because he supplies his own 
bandages). The vampire has become a bronzed, hand- 
some, successful used-car salesman (you can’t beat a 
smile formed from teeth like his, after all). And on 
the very night of the cures, a misty golden dawn 
broke outside over the hills, beyond the dew-laden 
fields of emerald grass, sending its lambent rays—” 

“Please, darling, I’m eat-ing!” shuddered Morticia. 
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“Sorry, Tish, I forgot myself,” he said contritely. 
“Well, anyways, the sun hit the werewolf, and he 
turned into an ordinary-looking little man, who—no 
longer having a deep subconscious injunction against 
it—promptly ran off with all of our silverware!” 

Morticia patted his hand. “Don’t worry, dearest. A 
thief is nothing to sneeze at. You’ve just loosed a dif- 
ferent sort of monster on the world. Ordinary, but 
sufficient.” Then she remembered the start of their col- 
loquy, and said, “But you have not yet told me about 
Moosefoot. What part of him did you operate on that 
made a new man of him?” 

“His metal identification bracelet,” said Gomez. “I 
took my engraving tools and changed his name to 
Samson Lionheart. How could he help but make a 
success, with a fearless name like that?” 

“Then why does the paper still call him Moose- 
foot?” 

“Because it is a tool of the opposition party,” said 
her husband. “How could it come out against a Lion- 
heart?” 

“PI never understand politics,” sighed Morticia. 

“And that is why I shall never stop loving you,” 
smiled Gomez. “Women who understand politics stay 
away from home attending rallies. And you can’t fall 
in love with a person who’s never around, now can 
you!” He smiled fondly upon her. “But you always 
were around, and that’s why I changed your name to 
mine, querida!” He grinned happily. “Remember?” 

“Yes. Except that ‘Gomez’ just didn’t suit me.” 

“True,” he said. “But all my operations can’t be 
successes, like Moosefoot’s was. Maybe it’s just as well 
I got out of the business when I did.” He took his seat 
at the table and attacked his breakfast with relish. 

However, his breakfast consisted of prunes stuffed 
with horseradish and cayenne pepper, and the relish 
lost. 
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“I don’t like this. I don’t like it at all, Tish,” mut- 
tered Gomez Addams, studying the ticker tape as it 
came clicking out of his machine and through his fin- 
gers. “All my favorite stocks seem to be in a decline.” 

Morticia, busy pruning a flourishing belladonna bush 
at the other end of the conservatory, set down her 
shears. “Oh, my dear!” she said. Quick-stepping across 
the flagstoned floor in her long skirt, she stood beside 
him and watched the incomprehensible numerals and 
names go slithering through his hands on the pristine 
white paper. “Don’t worry,” she said, giving up try- 
ing to understand what the figures all meant. “I can 
always sell fruit at a roadside stand outside the gate, 
and we can get Grandmother Addams back telling for- 
tunes, lease Fester to a down-and-out electrical power 
company, sell the children—” 

“Tish!” laughed Gomez. “I appreciate your concern, 
but there is no need to panic. I did not say my best 
stocks; I said my favorites. The stodgy run-of-the-mill 
holdings like A.T. & T., DuPont, General Motors and 
Ampex are doing fine, and they make the majority of 
my money for me. But the tiny little ventures for 
which stock was sold—the little enterprises I dearly 
loved—these all all fizzling miserably.” 

“Which enterprises are those, Bubala?” inquired 
Morticia. 

He tore off the tape at the mouth of the machine as 
the clicking came to a halt, and held the tape up be- 
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fore his wife’s curious eyes. “These, mi bonita, that 
you see typed in bright red ink. My lovely holdings, 
with the lovely names—Consolidated Coshes, Fungus 
International, American Stiletto, the Catalepsy Corpo- 
ration, and Brainpower, Limited. Every one of them is 
dipping to a new low. It breaks my heart.” 

“Is there nothing you can do, dearest?” asked Mor- 
ticia. 

He crumpled the tape into a ball, and tossed it to the 
nearest leafy papyrivore, then spread his hands with a 
sigh. “I do not know. But I think I will go into town 
and see my broker. Perhaps he can suggest something 
But I don’t know what. He’s always so anxious to 
sell my bad stock. . . . I don’t understand the man He 
seems to know nothing of sentiment in the stock mar- 
ket. Profit, profit, profit. Nothing else.” 

Morticia glanced through the overhanging glass pan- 
els on the upper wall of the conservatory. ‘Do you 
think you should? It’s nice and cloudy, now, but th re’s 
a possibility of clear skies and sunshine later today .” 

“I know. But I am afraid I must go in persen Tish 
The telephone, as you are well aware, is unavailable.” 

“Grandmother Addams meant well—” 

“Oh, do not mistake me. I am not complaining 
about what she did. It was a lovely surprise I t ll you, 
Tish, no one can fix Candied Telephone like Granny. 
It was good to the last crunch. But I cannot very well 
make a call on those loose ends of wire, now can I) . 
By the way, did you call the phone company to send 
a man out?” 

“I did, and they will, but I don’t think the woman 
down at their office believed me. Especially since. of 
course, I had to make the call before Grandmother 
Addams made dinner. But try and explain requests-in- 
advance to a telephone company’s service represen- 
tative. What a strange world we live in!” 

“Well,” said Gomez, leaning forward and kissing 
her on the cheek, “I will stop by their offices in person 
while I am downtown, to make certain they do send © 
someone with a new phone. I’m sure the woman to 
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whom you spoke must be a new employee, Tish. The 
regulars know Granny makes her specialty once a 
month. Besides, they’re glad of the new installation fee 
twelve times a year.” 

“That’s true,” nodded Morticia, turning back to her 
work. “Watch out for breaks in the clouds, dear, when 
you go. It’s too bad your broker doesn’t keep decent 
hours, from sunset till dawn, like sensible people do! 
Why don’t you ask him to?” 

“Hmmm. Not a bad idea. Perhaps I shall at that.” 
Gomez blew her a kiss, and started out of the conser- 
vatory, whistling. 


Mr. Alden Fisk, as befitted a broker, was dressed in 
a décor of Early Drab. Gray was the predominant 
color in his personal scheme: his trim sharkskin suit 
was the precise shade of a shark’s skin: his pearl- 
tacked tie was itself of nacrous hue; his stony gaze 
was from eyes the hard tone of granite; and his hair 
had turned to silver, but he loved it just the same. 
Naturally, when his secretary announced the presence 
of Gomez Addams in the outer office, Mr. Fisk’s face 
and lips became, briefly, a complementary tincture to 
his accouterments, and he had to swallow two small 
pills before having her ask Gomez to step in. A good 
bit of the ashen pallor had faded back to normal 
(creamy liver-cast) when his client came in. 

They gripped hands gingerly, neither relishing the 
contact, and broke the connection as soon as politely 
feasible. Gomez winced at the bars of golden sunlight 
across the desk top, and Fisk—recalling his idiosyn- 
crasies—hurriedly drew the blinds, rendering the in- 
terior of the room such a shadowy gray that he him- 
self became almost indistinguishable. 

“Sorry,” he said, and meant it. However much he 
disliked the infrequent visits of the Addams fellow, he 
still knew which side his percentages were buttered 
on. He made enough money on Gomez’ business alone 
to drop all his other clients and still live like royalty 
used to live. Both men sat down. Fisk offered Gomez a 
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cigar, which he took, drew rapturously beneath inquis- 
itive nostrils, and then lit and puffed with epicurean 
delight. “To what do I owe this unexpected visit?” 
queried the broker, once certain his man was comfort- 
able. 

“Let us say,” Gomez began tactfully, “that I have 
come to commiserate with you on the recent loss of 
your commission on certain holdings of mine.” 

“Oh,” said Fisk, his entire aspect drooping. 
“Those.” 

“Yes,” said Gomez. “Why is it always my favorites 
which fail, Alden Fisk? Wherein lies the fault?” 

“With the holdings themselves, Pm afraid,” he de- 
clared heavily. “Its like I keep telling you: A catchy 
name’s not enough, when you're selecting a stock. If 
it were any client but you, Pd have sold them all, 
weeks ago, when they were still climbing above their 
original price. But now—!” He let the sentence lie 
there, eloquently unexpressed. 

“Can we not sell some of my other stock, buy more 
of my favorites, and thus give the various businesses 
some working capital, perhaps?” suggested Gomez. 

“With American Stiletto, perhaps yes,” said Fisk. 
“They plan to convert to producing fingernail clip- 
pers. But the other firms, I fear, have already declared 
bankruptcy.” 

“Ah, well,” murmured Gomez, shaking his head 
sadly. “Just make certain that you buy me a control- 
ling block of the Stiletto stock. I want merely to keep 
the firm from changing its lovely name. Stiletto I will 
support; clipper never. They will do what I say. They 
need the money.” 

“It’s as good as done, Mr. Addams,” said Fisk, grab- 
bing up the phone. Gomez smoked quietly as his 
broker made all the necessary arrangements. “There,” 
said Fisk with finality, hanging up and mopping his 
brow. It had not been that difficult a machination, nor 
was the office overly warm; he always was in a sweat 
when Gomez Addams was around. “Was that all, sir?” 
He could not keep the ring of hope from his query. 
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If Gomez noted it, he gave no sign. 

“Not quite, Mr. Fisk. My wife made a suggestion 
to me before I left the house, and I would like to pass 
it on to you for what it is worth: Could you not keep 
hours after dark? I do not enjoy going out in the sun- 
light. In that way, we could have many more personal 
dealings than heretofore. As things now stand, I avoid 
coming here unless absolutely necessary. Once a month 
I come, after Granny’s specialty night.” 

‘Uh .. .” said Fisk, flabbergasted with horror. 

“You do not, perhaps, find the proposal a pleas- 
ant one?” Gomez studied the man’s face keenly over 
the rising ribbons of cigar smoke. “No, do not reply. 
I see the answer in your face. You are not merely 
averse, you are absolutely stricken.” 

Abruptly, Fisk slumped forward to bury his face 
within the sharkskin softness of his sleeves. He sat 
there, head buried in folded arms upon the desk blot- 
ter (gray, of course), and said nothing for a moment. 
Gomez waited patiently. After a loin-girding interval, 
Fisk looked up at his client. 

“The fact of the matter is—I’m afraid of you, sir!” 

Gomez smiled happily, but seemed puzzled. “Of 
course you are, Mr. Fisk, but— Isn’t everybody?” He 
crumbled his cigar to death in the broker’s ash tray. 
“What I mean is— What difference whether you see 
me by night or day?” 

“Plenty,” said Fisk, sighing mightily. “I can take 
your twelve annual visits so long as it’s broad daylight 
outside. You know— People on the streets— The build- 
ing filled with clerks and such— Just the knowledge 
that some person would be around to...uh... to 
hear my screams!” he finished miserably. “It may 
sound foolish, and by all kinds of logic it is foolish. 
The trouble is, clearheaded reasoning isn’t the source 
of my worry, so it can’t be a source of my comfort, 
either. It’s really a sort of mindless dread. .. .” 

Gomez shook his head and clucked his tongue dis- 
paragingly. “Such a statement from a grown man! You 
embarrass me!” 
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“Maybe that’s the trouble,” Fisk philosophized. “If 
I were only a younger man, I might consider our meet- 
ings as a kind of challenge— Possibly even an ad- 
venture. But a lot of caution goes with middle-aged 
maturity, Pm afraid. You’d know what I mean if you 
were my age.” 

“What makes you think I am not?” said Gomez. 
“For all you know, I might be old enough to be your 
great-grandfather.” 

“Don’t joke, please. I’m serious,” said Fisk, un- 
aware (luckily for his sanity) that so was Gomez. “If 
I could but be a younger man— Ah, but I can’t.” 

“You wouldn’t like it if you were,” said Gomez. 
“The life of a businessman and a schoolboy are worlds 
apart.” 

“But the schoolboy’s life was better,” vowed Fisk. 

“Oh?” said his client, with a quiet sigh of amusement. 
“Can you picture yourself afraid to go to the office 
because a group of your co-workers were threatening 
to beat you up?” 

Fisk blinked at this unexpected angle on the sub- 
ject. - 

“Or,” continued Gomez, “being kept after work by 
your boss to polish the desks or clean the bulletin 
boards?” 

“Well... I—” Fisk started, then just stopped. 
“Or having to raise your hand whenever you had 
to—” 

“Stop!” said Fisk. “I get your message, Mr. Ad- 
dams. There are a lot of disadvantages to youth, it’s 
true. Still and all, Pd like to recapture some of the 
pleasanter things.” 

Gomez rose, leaned on his fists across the desk, and 
stared excitedly down upon Alden Fisk’s startled face. 
“Such as a party, perhaps?” 

“Well—uh—yes. Things like that. Kid games. And 
prizes for the winners. And stuff like that.” 

“At our house,” said Gomez, “we have only one 
party a year, Mr. Fisk. But you are in luck. This is 
the night!” 
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“Night?” trembled Fisk. “At the Addams house!” 

“We shall see you at eight P.M. sharp!” said Gomez. 
“It will do you good to come. Costume optional, of 
course.” 

“Why costume?” queried Fisk, distracted from his 
upset by intrigued curiosity. 

“You might,” said Gomez at the frosted-glass door, 
“consult your calendar.” He opened the door and 
made his ezit. 

Fisk looked. It was October the thirty-first. 

“Halloween . . . at the Addams family’s!” he 
choked out. “I won’t do it! I won’t go! It’s inhuman! 
It’s more than flesh and blood can bear—” The tele- 
phone rang. He answered it. 

“Mr. Fisk,” said the suave salesman on the other 
end of the line, “that eighty-foot yacht you were in- 
quiring about has just come in. When can we expect 
you at the store?” 

Alden Fisk stared at the wall opposite his desk, but 
did not see it. He saw a fluttering snowstorm of can- 
celed commission-vouchers whirling down into a deep 
black drain, and, beyond them, a gleaming yacht, a 
rambling country estate, a thundering Rolls Royce, 
and similar status symbols, all receding backward 
evermore beyond reach.... 

His prolonged silence prompted the salesman to 
add, “We are open this evening, Mr. Fisk, if that is 
convenient—” 

“Uh...” said the broker, breaking from his trance. 
“No, I—I’m afraid it is not. I have this . . . party to 
go to... But I will be over first thing in the morn- 
ing... . Assuming all goes well tonight, I mean.” It was 
only after he had hung up the phone that it occurred 
to him to wonder what he had meant by that last 
statement. Then he made himself stop wondering 
about it. He blotted the thought from his mind (what 
was currently left of it, anyhow), and took two more 
gray pills from the large bottle in his deep drawer. 

They didn’t help. 
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“Who else is coming?” asked Morticia, checking off 
the names on her guest list. “Is Mr. Fisk bringing a 
lady friend?” 

“He didn’t say so, if he is,” said Gomez. “But 
there’s enough of everything to go around, regardless. 
Let me see— Fester, Granny, Pugsley, Wednesday, 
Mr. Fisk, you, and me... that’s seven... then each 
of the children have invited a schoolmate—what are 
their names?—oh, yes!— Jimmy Harper and Sally Mc- 
Callister . . . that’s nine . . . then, if Thing and Lurch 
lose some of their domestic reserve and join the fun, 
it'll bring the total up to eleven . . . But that’s all.” He 
sighed gently. “Too bad. Two more, and it would 
have been perfect.” 

“Don’t worry, darling,” Morticia said soothingly. 
“I remember our party a few years ago. Before 
the evening was out, at least three guests had devel- 
oped split personalities.” 

“Gee, Tish—” Gomez said hopefully. “If it only 
happens to two of them, this time, we'll have our 
lucky thirteen!” 

“I always did like round numbers!” sighed Morticia, 
happily. 

The door-horn blew four times. Lurch plodded to 
get it. 

“Are we expecting a quartet?” queried Gomez. 

“Only a twosome,” said Morticia, re-consulting the 
guest list. “The Harper and McCallister boy and 
girl.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Fisk arrived with them .. .” mused 
Gomez. “But that’s only three. Who else could be 
there, besides?” 

Morticia’s smooth white brow crinkled, then she 
brightened. “Oh, of course! Dearest, you did make that 
other stop, didn’t you?” Gomez shut his eyes and 
gently thumped the top of his fist upon his forehead, 
in the manner of chagrined remembrance. 

“The man with the new telephone!” he exclaimed. 
And when he opened his eyes and looked toward the 
vestibule, the phone man—with the new instrument, 
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tool-laden belt, and a sleek tuxedo, boiled shirt, and 
bowtie—was standing there along with Sally McCal- 
lister, Jimmy Harper, and Alden Fisk. “Come in, come 
in!” Gomez called to all of them, approaching across 
the living room, Morticia fast-shuffling after him. The 
phone man being nearest, he greeted him first. “At 
last I know what telephone repairmen wear to costume 
parties!” said Gomez, elated. 

“Oh .. . This?” said the man, blushing as he re- 
alized it was his fashionable evening wear to which 
Gomez referred. “This isn’t a costume. I have a date, 
tonight. My girl’s waiting out in the car. We don’t 
usually make installations after five o’clock, but the 
office told me this was a special case.” 

“A date?” said Morticia. “Oh, you mustn’t let her 
wait outside, Mister—” She hesitated prettily. 

“Forbes. Ben Forbes, Ma’am,” he said almost bash- 
fully. “If you wouldn’t mind her coming in... I hated 
to leave her out there in such a creepy—I mean, on 
such a dark night, but I didn’t want to be pushy 
about mixing my pleasure with your business, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“Then, by all means run and get her, son!” said 
Gomez. 

As Ben hurried out again, Gomez greeted Fisk and 
the two children, and bade them make themselves 
comfortable in the living room. They proceeded to do 
so, Fisk a bit uneasily, the children enthralled with 
wide-eyed fascination at being in the old Addams 
house at last. The class had held a lottery to see who 
was to get to go. The idea of the Addams house on 
Halloween was a veritable status symbol to the grade 
schoolers. 

Fisk had settled for a gray tweed suit, but the chil- 
‘dren were in costume; Sally, with her overly golden 
ringlets, in a kind of general Good-Fairyish garb (a 
gauzy pink pleated dress, sequinned cardboard crown, 
and a wooden wand painted gilt and topped with a 
glitter-clotted plastic star) and Jimmy in a baggy 
clown suit and peaked polka-dot cap, his facial make- 
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up consisting of red-rouged cheeks and nose, plus 
pencil-thickening above the eyebrows. Morticia had 
arranged a bunch of chairs in a near-circle around the 
hearth, the arc broken only by the fireplace itself, 
which was alive with sputtering logs and orange fire, 
something steamy boiling away in the cauldron on the 
scorched iron hob. A punchbowl, cups, and many 
plates of refreshments were laid out on a round, low 
table in the center of the grouped chairs. Fisk took a 
seat near the fire, and said to himself, “So far, not 
badea 

Pugsley and Wednesday came hurrying in, then, to 
join the gathering, he garbed as an Iroquois Indian, 
with a brace of glistening scalps hung from his beaded 
belt beside a dark-stained flint tomahawk, she in ordi- 
nary clothes, save for a linen apron and white mob- 
cap, carrying an ancient cookbook. 

“Who are you supposed to be, Wednesday?” asked 
Sally. 

“Typhoid Mary,” said the Addams girl. 

To himself, Fisk thought miserably, “And then 
again. . .” 

A double blast came from the door-horn. 

“Ah, there’s Forbes and his lady friend!” said Go- 
mez. Calling, “I’ll get it, Lurch!” he hastened to the 
vestibule, while Morticia, smiling pleasantly, urged 
refreshments on Fisk and the two children. Her own 
two needed no urging. 

Fisk bit warily into a crusty brown square, savored 
the flavor, then had to admit to himself that it was 
quite good. 

“Say, Mrs. Addams—” he began. 

“Morticia,” she said. 

“Gesundheit!” said Jimmy, politely. 

“Idiot!” said Sally, “That’s her name!” 

“Her name sounds like a sneeze,” he replied. 

“And yours,” smiled Morticia, “sounds like a crow- 
bar.” 

As Jimmy just sat and blinked at this thrust, Fisk 
tried to get the conversation back where it had been. 
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“I was going to ask, Mrs.—uh— Morticia .. . What is 
this thing?” 

“Its a specialty of Grandmother Addams,” said 
Morticia, pleased at the implied compliment in his 
tone. “Fried whale-scale.” 

As Jimmy gagged and choked, and Sally pounded 
him firmly on the shoulder blades, Fisk blurted, 
“Whales don’t have scales.” 

“Thanks to Granny,” said Pugsley, helping himself 
to yet another of the tidbits. Fisk gave it up, and took 
a cup of the liquid in the punchbowl. Then, just as it 
came within an inch of his lips, he hesitated. “What’s 
in this, may I ask?” 

“Pink lemonade,” said Morticia. “It comes frozen 
at the grocer’s. You just add water, and it’s done.” 

Fisk stared into the cloudy pink libation with dis- 
belief. “If I may be so bold— Just pink lemonade? 
Nothing else?” 

Morticia chuckled. “Yes. Isn’t it delightful? It was 
Gomez’ idea, of course. He’s the smart one.” 

“Uh— What was Gomez’ idea?” asked a bewildered 
Fisk. 

“Having something so horrible,” said Morticia, shiv- 
ering with delight. “In honor of the occasion, you see.” 

Sickly, Fisk realized that he did see. He drank 
deeply. 

Gomez joined them all at that moment with a 
pretty young brunette whom he introduced as Miss 
Kathy Cushing, the fiancée of Ben Forbes. “She’s 
consented to join our party while Ben installs the 
phone,” he explained, graciously seating her in a chair 
across from Fisk. The girl flashed white teeth. 

“I just love the way you’ve decorated for the party, 
Mrs. Addams!” she enthused. “The whole house looks 
so spooky!” 

“Decorated—?” asked Morticia, at sea. 

“Its utterly enchanting,” went on Miss Cushing. 

That part seemed clear enough. Morticia was 
pleased, and quickly passed the fried whale-scale to 

the girl, who took it, took a bite, and complimented 
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her again without asking for any ingredients. A mo- 
ment later, Granny, Fester, Lurch, and Thing joined 
the group around the fireplace. All, of course, were in 
costume. Lurch and Thing had settled on a combina- 
tion guise, Lurch simply attired in a three-sleeved 
jacket, with Thing filling out the extra cuff-opening. 
Granny was garbed in the peasant costume of a 1789 
Frenchwoman, and carried a pair of crimson knitting- 
needles and a bag of matching wool, but also had a 
knife with a rusty stain on the blade thrust through 
her belt, because she hadn’t—at the last minute— 
been able to choose between Madame DeFarge and 
Charlotte Corday. Fester’s guise was a bit more dif- 
ficult to note. He seemed the same as ever—grease- 
white face, black clothing, gopher-fur collar, gleam- 
ing bald head, and deep-sunken eyes—until, when no 
one could guess what he represented, he flapped his 
elbows against his sides, said “Gurgle-gurgle,” and per- 
mitted a jet of water to fountain from the top of his 
skull. 

“Moby Dick!” cried Gomez, laughing heartily. 
Everyone applauded save Alden Fisk. He was hitting 
the punchbowl again. 

“Well, time to start the games!” said Morticia, 
brightly. She glanced hopefully toward Kathy. “You'll 
join us?” 

“Why—” the girl glanced back toward the vesti- 
bule, through which came the sounds of pliers and 
screwdriver at work someplace at the rear of the hall. 
“Oh,” she said, turning back, “I guess I may as well, 
until Ben gets finished.” 

“Splendid!” said Gomez. “Let’s start with Twenty 
Questions!” 

Some of the gloom left Alden Fisk’s. soul. Twenty 
Questions? What harm could there be in that? Per- 
haps he was just letting his nerves play tricks with 
him. “Who’s first?” he asked. 

“ve got one!” cackled Granny. “Guess who I am!” 

The other eleven persons in the circle fidgeted 
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eagerly. Fester, on Granny’s immediate right, began 
the questioning. 

“Are you a living person?” he asked. 

“Sometimes,” said Granny. Alden Fisk stiffened. 

“Are you a man or woman?” queried Miss Cush- 
ing, who was next. 

“Yes!’ said Granny. Alden shakily dippered out 
more punch. 

“Are you animal, mineral or vegetable?” cried Sally. 

“Almost entirely,” replied Granny. Alden dropped 
his cup. 

Though he would have felt it unconscionable rude- 
ness on his part at any other party, he had no qualms 
about bowing out of the game, pretending a vast in- 
terest in observing Ben Forbes put in the telephone, 
instead. Somehow, he sensed that this breach of de- 
corum would pass unnoticed among the Addams fam- 
ily, and it did. He hastened to the hall, lest he hear 
the identity of Granny’s mystery person. He didn’t 
want to know. 

Ben had the phone hooked up and tested, and was 
just replacing the tools in his belt when Fisk arrived. 
“Hi, there,” he said unhappily. “Bet you’re glad to be 
done and going.” 

“You bet,” grinned Ben. “I work all week, and look 
`- forward to my nights off. This is my night to—” 

“Look,” said Fisk, lowering his voice to a man-to- 
man whisper, “I wonder if you could do me a little 
favor? PI be willing to pay you fifty dollars not to 
leave the party.” 

Ben looked at him blankly. “How come?” 

“I—have my reasons,” said Fisk, pleadingly. 
“Please?” 

“Well, gee, Pd like to, but my girl’s looking for- 
ward—” 

“She’s having a wonderful time. Honest, she is!” 
said Fisk, unconsciously raising his right hand as he 
said it. “I’m sure you could talk her into staying, 
with no trouble at all. Pd appreciate it, ever so 
MUCH osa 
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“I—Pľd like to, but we’ve planned to—” 

“One hundred dollars!” wheedled Fisk. “In fact,” 
he added in tones of utter desperation, “I’ll make it 
five hundred! She’s a lovely girl, Miss Cushing is. Some 
day you may want to buy her a ring, or something, 
huh?” 

“You'll pay me five hundred bucks to attend a 
party?” marveled Ben Forbes. “I don’t get it!” 

“Oh, yes, you do. Right now. Cold cash.” Fisk 
forked over ten fifty-dollar bills on the spot. 
EWeek sa” 

“Well sure, at these prices!” grinned the man. 
“And,” he said, tucking the money into his breast 
pocket and hanging his tool belt on the coat tree be- 
side the phone, “be sure and let me know the next 
time you get invited out, huh?” 

“If it’s to this house, you can count on it!” said 
Fisk. 

He was thankful, as they rejoined the others, that 
the quiz game was no longer in progress. Instead, the 
punchbowl and refreshments had been transferred to 
the sideboard, and in the center of the circle, on the 
round table, stood an oddly familiar object on a sort 
of buttressed spindle. “What—” said Fisk, as he re- 
gained his seat, “What are we playing now?” 

“Spin the Arbalist!” said Gomez, his eyes gleam- 
ing redly in the reflected firelight (Mr. Fisk hoped that 
red gleam was a reflected one, at any rate). “It’s an 
elimination game.” 

“I don’t think I—” began Fisk. Then he stopped, 
as the dancing flames shone upon the needlepoint of 
the iron arrow in the long slot. An arbalist, he remem- 
bered with belated wisdom, was a medieval cross- 
bow. He saw that the trigger was bound with a limp 
piece of cord that was fastened tightly to the spindle. 
When the device was spun, the cord would wind 
around in a tautening spiral, the trigger would draw 
back, and suddenly someone would have a metal dart 
flung into his or her chest. “—want to play!” he fin- 
ished faintly. 
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Gomez sighed. “I didn’t think so. No one else does, 
either. I guess people prefer the original version, after 
all.” With a light shrug, he removed the device and 
hung it back upon the wall (aimed upward, Fisk noted 
with relief). The broker, however, could not forebear 
asking a question. 

“What original version is that?” 

“Oh, you must know! Lurch plays the flute, and 
we all march around in a circle, and then—” 

“Musical chairs!” gasped Fisk, with relief. “Now 
that’s what I call a nice elimination game. If we just 
move the—” 

“Chairs?” queried Fester. “What chairs? We march 
around a basket, Mr. Fisk, see? And there’s a cobra 
swaying above the basket. It’s perfectly safe until the 
flute stops, and then—” 

“But, unfortunately,” Gomez smiled sadly, “cobras 
are hard to come by in this country. A pity, but there 
it is!” 

Fisk forged a look of sympathy, which wiped away 
nicely as he dabbed a large amount of cold sweat 
from his brow. “Say,” he suggested, “how about some- 
thing fast and fun, like a—oh—like a three-legged 
race?” 

“We used to play that,” said Granny, “but we had 
this cousin—her name was Trina—who always came 
in first, so—” 

“Who was her partner?” queried Fisk. 

“Partner?” queried Granny, right back. 

“Excuse me,” said Fisk, rising and going to the 
punchbowl. Semi-fortified with the citric sourness, he 
said, “What about a nice game of Pin the—”’ 

“Carramba?” said Gomez, clapping him on the back. 
“A man after my own heart. It has been years since 
we played that. Here,” he said, taking something from 
the mantel and tossing it to Fisk, “take it. And here is 
the rest of it.” He tossed another item. Fisk looked at 
the two things. 

In his left hand he held a metal ring with a sort of 
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cotter-pin dangling from it. In his right—a hand gre- 
nade. 

“Go ahead,” encouraged Gomez. “Pin the fuze be- 
fore it goes off. You have ten seconds.” 

Fisk, it must be admitted, spent eight of them com- 
pletely motionless. He was paralyzed with fear. Then, 
somehow, his fingers working like thumbs, he man- 
aged to ram the pin back into its slot. He handed the 
device back to Gomez quite calmly, then swooned 
back against the wall and slid to the floor, his eyes 
rolling madly. 

“But what is the matter, amigo?” asked a solicitous 
Gomez. “There was no danger, unless you released 
the handle of the grenade.” 

“B-b-b-b-b-but,” babbled Fisk, “you said t-ten sec- 
onds—” 

“House rules,” said Gomez. “We can’t waste time 
having people fumbling away all night. You are quite 
dexterous.” 

“I know a game!” said Sally McCallister, who— 
though a mere child—had a social sense that told her 
when a party was going awkwardly. “You form two 
lines, or teams. Then each team-captain—that’s the 
one at the head of each line—tucks an orange under 
his chin. He has to turn and pass it to the end of the 
line, then back to him.” 

“And?” asked Fester, interested. 

“... first one wins ...” said Sally, a bit lamely. 

“Oh,” said Fester, disinterested. 

There was a silence. Sally squirmed in embarrass- 
ment. 

Wednesday sensed the child’s discomfiture, and of- 
fered, in her best hostess tones, “Perhaps if, instead 
of an orange, we used something more challenging. 
Say, oh, a tarantula? ...” 

“Capital scheme, querida!” said Gomez. “I will 
hurry down into the cellar and—” 

“Can’t we play something else?” interrupted Mor- 
ticia. “The tarantulas are asleep, and they need their 
test, dear.” 
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“Of course, my dear,” said Gomez, dropping his 
plan at once. “I believe the next game is in Granny’s 
province... .” 

The old lady arose, smoothed her skirt, and went 
to the fireplace, where a burlap sack reposed beside 
one of the firelogs. She opened the sack, looked back 
to count heads, added one extra for Thing, then fum- 
bled in the depths of the sack. 

“Everybody line up,” she wheezed, hoarsely. “It’s 
time to bob for onions!” 

“Well, it could be worse,” muttered Fisk, sotto 
voce to Ben Forbes, who was getting into line behind 
Kathy Cushing. Then he saw where Granny was put- 
ting the onions. “In fact, it is worse!” he groaned. 

“You spoke, Alden?” asked Gomez, hearing the 
groan. 

“PH say I did!” the broker half-sobbed, pointing - 
to the cauldron which Granny was just swinging out 
over the stone hearth upon the iron hob. “We’re going 
to bob in boiling water?!” 

“There’s another way?” said Fester, intrigued. 

“Don’t worry,” said Gomez. “Fester always wins, 
anyhow. That’s why we let him take the first place 
in line.” 

As the elder Addams man bent his face into the 
seething surface on which the onions danced, Fisk 
turned weakly away from the sight, found his chair, 
and slumped into it. “Where do we go from here?” 
he asked his host, trying not to listen to Fester’s joy- 
ous shrieks of pain as clouds of hissing steam bil- ` 
lowed out of the whale-spout orifice atop his head. 

“To La Piñata!’ said Gomez, reaching to unwind a 
heavy rope looped about a pronged bracket on the 
wall. Out of the duskiness masking the ceiling of the 
room descended a gaily decorated ceramic piece of 
pottery. It trailed bright-hued ribbons, and was painted 
reds, yellows and blues. Fisk sat up with considerable 
interest. 

“Why, Mr. Addams,” he said, almost happily, “how 
very refreshingly normal!” 
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“Ah!” smiled Gomez. “You know La Piñata?” 

_ “Why, certainly. I’ve seen it in the movies. Fiesta 
time in Mexico. That sort of thing. A group of lit- 
tle children, one of them with a stick in the center of 
the group. The central child is blindfolded, and al- 
lowed a certain number of swings at the bowl. If he 
hits it, it breaks, and showers toys and candy down to 
the group. If he doesn’t, another takes a turn. I’ve 
always wanted to try something like this. May I go 
first?” 

“First?” said Gomez, re-securing the rope, so that 
the device dangled some ten feet above the floor in 
the center of his living room. “There are no firsts at 
the Addams house, Alden. We are all blindfolded, and 
we all get sticks. Pugsley was kind enough to borrow 
a number of baseball bats from the school gymnasium, 
and thus we shall be able to—” 

“All?” said Fisk, his voice simultaneously a croak 
and a squeak. “But that is madness, Addams! If we 
are blindfolded, we shall not be able to avoid one an- 
other’s swings!” 

Gomez gave a disparaging laugh. “How little you 
know, Alden. As a matter of fact, blindfolds for all 
are an absolute necessity. Now come, let me tie yours 
upon you!” He whipped a large black silken kerchief 
from his breast pocket. 

“No,” said Fisk. “I'll sit this one out.” 

“Me, too,” said Ben Forbes, and Kathy Cushing 
drew back as well. “In fact, it’s getting kind of late, 
and we really have to be leaving, soon. This is my 
night to—” 

“Nonsense!” said Gomez. “Remain but a moment 
more. The shattering of the pifiata marks the end of 
the party. Please.” 

“Well— All right— But only as observers,” said 
Forbes. He drew Kathy over to where Fisk was seated, 
and they stood on either side of his chair, both glanc- 
ing at their watches from time to time. 

The others, meanwhile, were blindfolded: Granny, 
Jimmy, Fester, Sally, Pugsley, Lurch, Gomez, Mor- 
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ticia, Wednesday, and Thing (via an impenetrable black 
gauntlet on Lurch’s “third hand”). Ten heavy baseball 
bats were held aloft.... 

“Andale!” yelled Gomez. 

The next four minutes were punctuated by yelps and 
hard thwocks and maniacal laughter (save from Jim- 
my and Sally, who were beneath the high-flying arcs 
of the many bats). And then the pifiata caught a sharp 
blow by—not a bat at all, but—Lurch’s head as he 
stumbled back from a belly-whopper courtesy of one 
of Morticia’s ladylike swings, burst apart, and let its 
contents come spilling forth in one loud gush. 

Concentrated tear-gas. 

Too late did Mr. Fisk comprehend what Gomez had 
meant about the absolute necessity of blindfolds. But 
at least it gave him the excuse he’d sought all evening 
long to burst into helpless tears, and he took full ad- 
vantage of it. 


Shortly afterward, Mr. Alden Fisk bade good night 
to Gomez Addams at his front door, and was able in 
all honesty to declare that it had been “a memorable 
evening!” Gomez, very flattered, extended an invita- 
tion to the next year’s party as well, to which Fisk 
hastily replied that he would have to let him know, at 
some future date (before which, he hoped, he could 
tetire from the business world entirely). As Ben Forbes 
and Kathy Cushing were driving back to town, they 
generously offered him a lift, and the thought of wait- 
ing any longer on the premises for the arrival of a taxi 
made him accept with alacrity. 

When they’d driven off, Gomez commissioned Lurch 
to take Sally and Jimmy home, and then, with a satis- 
fied yawn, he began to help Morticia clean up the left- 
overs from the party. 

“I hope we didn’t spoil that young couple’s eve- 
ning,” she said. “I noticed they kept looking at their 
watches.” 

Gomez laughed lightly. “I know why. They are 
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young, they are in love, and there is going to be a 
moon tonight.” 

“Oh!” said Morticia, exasperated with herself. “I 
should have guessed. Mr. Forbes was trying to say 
that this was his big night, wasn’t he!” 

“And,” said Gomez, “if I know my werewolves, this 
is their night to howl.” He sighed, and gave a con- 
tented, all-the-world-loves-a-lover smile. 

“I suppose you warned Mr. Fisk?” said his wife. 

‘Drat!” said Gomez, snapping his fingers in chagrin. 
“It completely slipped my mind.” 

Off in the fast-growing moonlight, twin ululations 
arose, sharp-piercing animal wails of keening enthusi- 
asm. Gomez shrugged, dumped a plate of crumbs in- 
to the fireplace, and observed, “It doesn’t really mat- 
ter. He knows now.” 

Together, they tilted the cauldron to douse the fire, 
then went wearily but happily upstairs to bed. 
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The triple hoot of a three-note steamwhistle an- 
nounced the arrival of the morning mail. Morticia, 
tending a languishing fire-pepper pod in the conserva- 
tory, paused to listen for the sound of Lurch’s heavy 
tread. When she heard him go to the door, she re- 
turned to her task again. It was tricky work, injecting 
adrenalin into the primary sap-canal, and needed all 
her concentration. Just as the plant gave a convulsive 
leap in her hands, Gomez sauntered into the glass- 
walled enclosure, yawning mightily. 

“Coming up soon, Tish?” he asked, leaning to peck 
her lightly on the cheek. He was ready for bed, garbed 
in a silken lounging robe and black pajamas with sil- 
ver piping. 

“Pretty soon, Bubala,” she said absently, stroking 
the plant’s heaving stem to soothe its torment. “As- 
suming all goes well with my pepper pod.” 

“You haven’t had a good day’s sleep in seventy-two 
hours, Tish,” he chided gently. “I’m sure the plant will 
manage.” 

“Well . . .” she said hesitantly, studying the writh- 
ing vine and restlessly susurrating leaves, “Perhaps 
you’re right. I’ve done all that botanical science knows. 
Nothing left but to wait, and watch, and hope, I guess.” 

Lurch entered with a sheaf of letters, magazines, 
and odd circulars. “The mail, sir,” he said solemnly, 
handing the pile to Gomez. “I’m afraid the morning 
paper is late again.” 
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“It’s all that re-training of newsboys, I expect,” said 
Gomez to Morticia, dismissing Lurch with a nod. 
“Seems like every two or three days they have a change 
in personnel,” he murmured, sorting through the mail. 
“I understand some of them object to coming through 
this area. Can’t imagine why. At any rate, that’s the—” 
his eyes twinkled “—route of the trouble!” Morticia 
gave a light laugh of merriment. 

“Anything interesting in the mail, dearest?” 

“Oh,” said Gomez, “mostly the usual things.... A 
batch of varying bids from wrecking companies about 
the house (I can’t see why they think we want it 
razed), another frightened letter from the school board 
about the children, a specimen-box containing Gran- 
ny’s installment from her Bug of the Month Club, a 
declaration of dividends from my new broker—” 

“Did you ever learn what became of Mr. Fisk?” in- 
terrupted Morticia. “I’ve been meaning to ask you.” 

“Not for sure,” said Gomez, lowering the batch of 
mail to stare musingly into space. “I called young 
Forbes to ask, the day after the party, but he couldn’t 
help much. All he remembers about Alden’s departure 
from the car—at sixty miles an hour, mind you—are 
a few garbled babblings the man was uttering as he 
ran off into the night. Something about wishing he had 
been a broker in a nice year like 1929. It was all very 
mysterious. When I checked up, later, it turned out 
he had moved out of his apartment, taken all his money 
out of the bank, and had last been seen screaming at 
a taxi driver to go faster as they drove toward the 
airport.” He shrugged, shook his head, and returned 
to his perusal of the mail. All at once, he frowned. 
“That’s strange. There’s a letter here for Uncle Fester 
from the government.” 

“Which government?” asked Morticia, dusting sap, 
soil, and spores from her hands and coming over to 
look. 

“That new one,” he said. “You know, the one that 
took over after my government, Los Conquistadores, 
got skunked.” 
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“Oh, yes, the United States!” said Morticia. “It’s al- 
ways hard to remember who’s in charge around here. 
Aztecs, Amerindians, British, French—! It’s certainly 
a popular place.” Then she took the brown-enveloped 
letter from Gomez. “But I wonder what they could 
possibly want with Fester?” 

“You’ve got me,” Gomez exclaimed. “You don’t 
suppose he’s up for some sort of Good Citizenship 
award, do you?” 

“What could he have done to be a good citizen?” 

“Well, he never goes to public places in daylight, if 
he can help it,” theorized her husband. “It helps civic 
morale.” 

Fester came gleefully into the conservatory at that 
moment. “Lurch tells me I have a letter!” he trilled 
in his high, screechy voice. “From the government! I 
haven’t heard from them in ages!” 

“Yes, Fester, here it is,” said Morticia, handing it 
over. “Do you mind if we wait while you read it?” 

“Tish and I are very curious,” added Gomez, hope- 
fully. “People are forever saying, ‘There go Mr. and 
Mrs. Addams, an extremely curious couple!’ ” 

“Oh, sure, stay,” Fester said pleasantly, his stubby 
fingers opening the gummed flap. “I’m so excited at 
getting any kind of a letter, Pd probably tell you all 
about the contents, anyways, so—” He had the letter 
unfolded in front of him, now, and he paused. “That’s 
strange.” 

“What is it, Fess?” pressed Gomez. “What does it 
say?” 

Fester refolded the letter, his face a moony crinkle 
of puzzlement. “It says a lot of things, but the gist of 
the matter is that I’ve been drafted by the U.S. Army.” 

“Again?” said Morticia, quite surprised. “Aren’t you 
a little old for that sort of thing, Uncle Fester?” 

“Well,” he said, a bit haughtily, “chronologically, I 
am, perhaps. But I’m still in pretty good shape, despite 
my age. Still and all, Pm surprised they want me 
back.” 

Gomez chuckled. “Especially after what General 
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Washington said about your ineptness at Valley Forge!” 

“Oh, he was nice enough not to put it on my record,” 
said Fester. “I mean, how did J know he didn’t like 
creaky oar locks? I thought everybody did.” 

“The whole thing is probably a mistake,” Morticia 
decided. “Why don’t you dig your discharge out of the 
trunk in the attic and show them that you have served. 
I should think once would be enough for them. Or do 
they re-draft people?” 

“When the need arises, they do,” said Fester. 

Gomez studied his uncle with shrewd eyes. “The 
need must be a desperate one, indeed! Any chance of 
making your old rating?” 

“I doubt it,” sighed Fester, putting the letter back 
into the envelope. “There’s not much call for musket- 
men these days.” 


“Who are you trying to kid!” rasped Master Ser- 
geant Grimes, waving the yellowed parchment in Fes- 
ter’s bewildered face. “For this to be your discharge, 
you’d have to be almost two hundred years old! Why, 
you don’t even have a wrinkle!” 

Fester spread his hand helplessly. “Is it my fault I 
keep myself in shape?” 

Smoldering, but controlling himself, Grimes placed 
his beefy palms upon the desk top and heaved himself 
to his feet with a slow and terrible intensity. “Mis- 
ter...” he said, “you have five seconds to get over 
in that line with those other guys, and then there’s 
going to be trouble!” 

“Tf I go or if I don’t?” asked Fester, uncertainly. 

A tremor quivered the jowls beneath Sergeant 
Grimes’ darkening face. Wordlessly, he thrust the dis- 
charge papers into Fester’s hands, and jabbed a thick 
forefinger toward the end of the line of young men. 
Fester tucked the document disconsolately into the 
pocket of his ulster, turned, and went shuffling gloom- 
ily to the end of the line. Grimes snorted, took a half- 
dozen deep breaths to return his blood pressure to 
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normal, and sat down to await the next recruit’s ar- 
rival. 

All in all, Fester had a disconcerting morning. That 
is, he had a fine morning, but quite a few people were 
disconcerted before it was over. One by one, each sta- 
tion inside the induction center was politely but thor- 
oughly demoralized. 

At first, a large number of low-ranking military men 
were adamant in their insistence that Fester strip down 
to his shorts the way everyone else had to. His bash- 
fulness, they insisted, was no excuse. So he began to 
disrobe, and when he had his ulster unbuttoned, and 
they caught their first glimpse of the form lurking be- 
neath it, every one of them changed their minds. He 
was permitted to remain fully clothed throughout the 
morning, while the erstwhile insisters hurried to the 
dispensary for a handout of tranquilizers. 

“Did you see what I saw?” shuddered one corporal, 
wolfing down a large red capsule. “That slimy, pul- 
sating surface?” 

“I dunno,” choked his companion, trying to get a 
cup of coffee to his lips without spilling any, his hands 
trembling spastically. “I didn’t let myself look that 
long. I don’t want to know what I saw.” Illogically, 
he followed this assertion with a full description: 
“Something like a wet bag of greenish-white shiny 
stuff, like a frog’s belly, except that it was covered 
with large yellow pores oozing a kind of smoky gray 
JEV 3: a 

“Didn’t anyone see the copper wiring but me?” 
croaked a third soldier, inhaling futilely at a bottle of 
strongly ammoniac-smelling salts. “In and out of the 
skin, with all kinds of tiny insulators and magnetic 
coils?” 

“Maybe the light was better, from where you stood,” 
said the corporal. “One glimpse and I stopped looking 
any more.” 

“Do you suppose,” asked the second man, wiping a 
drizzle of coffee droplets from his necktie, “that the 
guy was just putting us on? I mean, with a kind of 
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gimmicked-up phony front, made of plastic and stuff?” 

“Do you think so?” said the third unhappy man. 

“I like to think so,” said the second. 

“So why didn’t you call him on it?” demanded the 
corporal. 

“Why didn’t you, if you’re so smart?” 

“Me? Listen, I got better things to do than—” 

While this triloquy was vainly proceeding, Fester 
was jogging the sanity of the man at the blood-test 
table. This stalwart soul, a Sergeant First Class, had 
made himself keep from retching at the sight of the 
pallidly discolored flesh revealed by Fester’s rolled-up 
sleeve, and he just didn’t let himself think about the 
jointing of the bones that would be necessary to achieve 
that forearm’s conformations. Instead, as was his wont, 
he palpated the arm—or whatever it was—until he 
located the resilience of something very akin to a 
vein, and then dutifully plunged the needle in to take 
a sampling of the contents. (It didn’t help his com- 
posure any, the way Fester giggled and squirmed with 
delight at the hard jab of the pointed metal tube, 
either. ) 

“Now,” he cautioned automatically, “just hold 
steady while I draw out—while I dr—while I—” He 
had been easing back on the thick glass plunger of the 
hypodermic as he spoke, but his numbed fingers halted 
as he saw what was filling the cavity of the calibrated 
glass tube. “That stuff—” he gagged. “It looks like... 
like orange marmalade!” 

“It is,’ Fester said pleasantly. “Goes great on muf- 
fins.” 

“Yaargh!” said the man (or some such sound). He 
yanked out the needle, dropped the hypodermic and 
its contents into the wastebasket usually reserved for 
the small cotton-wads of antiseptic, and shoved back 
his chair from the table, all in one contorted motion. 
“Ugh-agh-igh-oook!” he burbled, a hand slapping con- 
finingly upon his mouth. Then, his face a lovely shade 
of rotted lime peel, he hurtled from the room. 

“It isn’t like the old Army,” murmured Fester, with 
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a sorry shake of his head. He arose from the chair and 
went on into the next section of the center. 

A Private First Class waited impatiently beside an 
eyechart on the wall. “Stand with your toes against 
that white line,” he commanded, indicating a painted 
stripe some twenty feet before the chart. Fester bent 
to undo his shoelaces. “Not your own toes!” snapped 
the PFC. “The shoes will do.” Fester straightened 
again. “Now, cover your left eye with your hand, and 
tead me the fifth line on this chart.” 

The fifth line read: EBPFTOGHZ. 

“Z, H, G, O, T, F, P, B, Er” said Fester. 

“Uh—” said the lad, who had taken a moment to 
realize what Fester had done, “Why did you read it 
right-to-left?” 

“Because,” said Fester, uncovering his eye, “that’s 
the way you wrote it, isn’t it?” 

“Wrote what?” asked the baffled soldier. 

“Zhgotfpbe!” said Fester, enunciating crisply. “I 
mean, ‘Ebpftoghz’ is utterly meaningless.” 

“Are you trying to tell me that z—that what you 
said—is a word?!” demanded the PFC. “What does 
it mean, if it is?” 

Fester told him. The PFC fainted. 

In the next section, a military doctor sat Fester on 
a high stool and flashed the beam of an otoscope into 
his ear. A few seconds later, the light beamed radiant- 
ly out of Fester’s nostrils. “That tickles!” said Fester, 
but the doctor, busy running madly down the hall to- 
ward the tranquilizer cabinet, didn’t hear him. Fester 
shrugged and moved onward. 

The next medical man was in a small cubicle out- 
side which a shingle proclaimed this to be the site of 
“Exam, Psychiatric.” Fester sat down gingerly on the 
chair beside the man’s desk, and handed over his form. 
The man glanced at the checkmarks on it, then asked, 
“How did you get here without passing through the 
blood, eye, and ear tests? They’re not marked. And 
what are you doing with your clothing on? Terrified of 
disrobing?” 
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“No,” said Fester, “they told me I didn’t have to 
undress.” 

“And what about the other stations?” 

“I was there. I don’t know why they didn’t make 
any marks on them. Too preoccupied, I suppose . . .” 

“Well, Pm going to have to go and see just why 
they didn’t mark—” The psychiatrist stopped, blink- 
ing. Then he chuckled. “Do you realize,” he said with 
amusement, “that you have given your date of birth as 
sixteen-twenty-six instead of nineteen-twenty-six? That 
would make you almost 340 years old!” 

Fester joined him, matching the hearty laughter with 
his high-pitched giggle. ‘“Three-hundred-forty!” he 
whooped. “Of all the silly mistakes! Here, let me fix 
it.’ He drew the form toward himself, borrowed the 
doctor’s pen, and made the necessary adjustment. 
When he turned it back, the doctor froze in the act 
of re-pocketing his pen, staring. 

The Date of Birth line now read: 1626 B.c. 

“Of course, that’s only approximate,” explained Fes- 
ter. “What with switching to the Julian Calendar, and 
all, my folks had a hard time really pinpointing the 
proper year. But it’s probably accurate within a decade 
or so...” He noticed that the man had raised his gaze 
from the page and was now staring at him with eyes 
that burned with suspicion. “. . . Something... ?” 

“Look, buddy-boy,” said the medic. “I’ve heard 
some pretty wild tries, in my day, from guys trying 
to get out on a Section Eight, but this tops them all! 
Did you really think this age thing was going to fool 
anybody? You must be crazy!” 

“Enough for a Section Eight?” queried Fester, in- 
terested. 

The medic’s jaw dropped. “I mean— Not that kind 
of crazy! I meant more—uh—foolhardy, or just plain 
stupid!” 

“Just asking,” said Fester, dropping the topic. 

“Now, then,” the psychiatrist murmured, scanning 
the printed form once more, “where were we? ... Good 
heavens! Mr. Addams, this is more ridiculous than the 
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other thing! You’ve listed your family physician as 
Hippocrates. He’s been dead almost 2500 years!” 

“Well, luckily, we’re a healthy lot, on the whole.” 

Despite his suspicions of duplicity, the medic drew 
his chair back just a bit from Fester. The old geezer 
might be simply pretending to be a dangerous nut... 
And then again—! 

“Look, Pm going to give you a little test, okay?” 
he said, slipping out his pen once more and poising 
the point over a neat white pad of paper before him. 
“Pm going to say a word, and you say the first word 
that comes into your head when you hear it. Do you 
understand?” As Fester nodded, the psychiatrist—feel- 
ing a bit dazed—slid a small printed card from beneath 
his desk blotter on which were printed the “Normal 
Responses” to the words he was about to voice. Mak- 
ing sure the card was placed so that Fester could not 
see the answers, the psychiatrist began the test. 

“Hello,” he said. 

The word Goodbye was written on the card, 

Fester answered, “Dolly.” 

The psychiatrist made a small blueblack x on the 
pad, then went on to the next word. “Mother.” 

Father was on the card. 

Fester said, “Machree.” 

At the end of fifteen minutes, the score was— 


MEDIC CARD FESTER 
Hello Goodbye Dolly 
Mother Father Machree 
Black White, Night Bottom 

Tall Short Story 

Man Woman, Boy the Lifeboats 
Wife Husband Beater 

Bride Groom, Bouquet of Frankenstein 
Beach Ocean, Sand Stranded 

Bat Ball Cavern 
Night Day Excursions 
Happy Sad Hunting 

Cat Dog People 
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Kathe: shakily, the psychiatrist recapped his pen. 

“Mr. Addams,” he said, “in all my years of prac- 
ticing therapy and analysis, I have never heard re- 
sponses such as those you have just given me.” When 
Fester lowered his eyes and looked away, the man 
went on, “That’s not a compliment!” 

“You don’t think I’m crazy, do you?” asked Fester. 

“Not for a minute!” grated the medic. “The most de- 
praved lunatic in creation has some lucid moments. 
You, sir, are too good to be true. Nobody could be 
that much of a nut!” He drew the form toward him- 
self. “I intend to pass you!” 

“Oh boy!” chortled Fester. “And Morticia thought 
I was too old for the Army. This’ll show her!” 

“Who?” asked the medic. 

“Morticia Addams. My nephew’s wife,” explained 
Fester. “She didn’t think the Army would want me 
back again.” 

“Again?” said the psychiatrist. “When were you in?” 

Fester showed him the fading discharge certificate. 
“I was one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys 
when he took Fort Ticonderoga in May of 1775,” he 
declared proudly. “He let me lead the charge, because 
I was the only bulletproof musketman under his com- 
mand. The men on the battlements must have wasted 
five hundred rounds of ammunition trying to get me 
when—” 

“Hold on!” rasped the psychiatrist. “Am I to under- 
stand that you believe bullets simply bounce off you?” 
“Of course not,” said Fester. “That’s ridiculous.” 

“Then what do you mean by ‘bulletproof?” 

“Oh, I see what you mean. I just mean that the bul- 
lets Ait me, but they don’t bother me. There’s a differ- 
ence.” 

“Now I’ve got you!” declared the man, thumping a 
hard finger upon the chest of Fester’s ulster. “A claim 
like that is so simple to disprove, I’m surprised you 
even attempted to fool me with it for a moment...” 
His words slid to a sickly halt, as a late-arriving news 
bulletin from his mind’s tactile centers clamored for 
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his attention. “What,” he asked weakly, pulling his 
forefinger up close before his face and staring uneasily 
at its tip, from which the message had so belatedly ar- 
rived, “have you got beneath your coat that makes 
such a soggy squishing when it’s depressed?” 

“Me,” said Fester. “But Pm not at all depressed.” 

“Not that kind of ‘depressed’!” snapped the medic, 
with mingled impatience and apprehension. “I mean 
‘prodded.’ It was like poking my finger against a sock- 
ful of warm mud! .. .” 

“Funny you should use that analogy,” Fester said 
reminiscently, leaning back with a smile of remem- 
brance. “That’s just what Robert the Bruce said when 
he felt my stomach in that little Scottish cave—” 

“That was a spider!” said the medic. - 

Fester shrugged. “In those days, so was I!” 

“Now, that’s enough!” said the psychiatrist. “If you 
think you can browbeat me into declaring you a crack- 
pot, you have another think coming—” Unfortunately, 
he once again rapped for emphasis upon the breast 
of the ulster. Or perhaps “rapped” is not the onomato- 
poeiac word; “skoorshed” would be more accurate. 
The medic cringed, drew back, and huddled himself 
small in the chair. “Echhh!” he proclaimed, wiping 
and wiping the tip of the forefinger on his jacket, as © 
if to cleanse it of unnameably hideous virulence. For 
a full minute, the two of them sat where they were, 
just staring at one another; Fester serenely, the other 
man with dull-surfaced, saucer-sized eyes. The silence 
grew. Then Fester, wearying of the continued inactiv- 
ity, broke it. 

“Do I still pass?” he asked optimistically. 

The medic’s lips began to tremble wetly, and no 
intelligible sounds came forth. His gaze had withdrawn 
from Fester, and was now locked upon the tip of his 
forefinger, held just before his nose. The effort of 
focusing upon it crossed his eyes, and he looked per- 
fectly terrible. “Skoorsh!” he gibbered, waggling the 
tip of the finger wildly. “Skoorsh—” 

Gently, so as not to disturb the man unnecessarily, 
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Fester retrieved his generally unmarked form, and tip- 
toed from the cubicle. By now, a line of young men in 
their shorts had formed impatiently outside the door- 
way. Fester politely waved the young man at the head 
of the line into the cubicle and went on his way toward 
the next section of the induction center. When that 
young man emerged a few moments later, staring at 
his form in confusion, the next inductee was prompted 
to ask, “What kind of questions did he ask?” 

“He didn’t ask any,” said the befuddled youth. “He 
just poked his finger against my chest, and it went 
‘thump,’ kind of. Then he laughed, kissed me on both 
cheeks, and marked a big ‘OK’ in the psychiatric sec- 
tion!” 

“I wonder who okayed him?” muttered the second 
youth. 

Meanwhile, Fester had moved on to the next, and 
last, stage of his examination. It consisted of two steps: 
A man to record the inductees’ heights and weights, 
and a second man to take their fingerprints. Fester 
climbed aboard the scale. 

“You'll have to take your clothes off to get weighed,” 
said the first man. 

“Pd better not,” said Fester. “Without my clothes 
on, I don’t weigh anything at all.” 

“Mmmph?” said the soldier, uncertain he had heard 
right. 

“Tf you don’t believe me, try me as I am,” said 
Fester. 

The soldier exchanged a glance with his partner 
over at the fingerprinting table, then said, in tones 
that would do credit to any resident_of the State of 
Missouri, “Okay, Pops!” He gestured grandly to the 
platform of the scale. “You're on.” 

“No, Pm not,” Fester pointed out politely. 

“I mean,” the man said sweetly through tight lips, 
“that I accept your challenge to my credulity. Now get 
aboard!” As Fester padded forward to do so, the sol- 
dier gauged his probable avoirdupois with a practiced 
eye, set the counterweights for 150 pounds, and awaited 
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the results. Fester got upon the platform. The cantable 
rod remained at the base of its slot. 

Slightly impressed, but not overwhelmed at his own 
error in judgment, the soldier slid the counterweight 
back to 125 pounds . . . then to 100 pounds... 75 
pounds ... 50 pounds .. . and stopped, his jaw rest- 
ing firmly upon the knot of his necktie, the better to 
keep his mouth wide open. “I don’t believe it!” he ex- 
claimed, jogging the bar to see if it had broken. 

“Don’t quit now,” urged Fester. “You're getting 
warm.” 

When the man simply stood there uncomprehend- 
ingly, Fester moved the counterweight to the 25-pound 
slot in the bar, and the bar rose to a gently bobbing 
horizontal position. “See?” said Fester. “It’s an 18- 
pound ulster and a seven-pound pair of shoes. The 
socks are only an ounce or so, of course.” 

“But you’ve got to weigh something!” cried the sol- 
dier. 

“Why?” asked Fester. 

While the man was still trying to think of an answer, 
Fester stepped from the scale and moved to the finger- 
print man beside the table. This expert, albeit non- 
plused by his companion’s experience, nevertheless 
rolled Festers thumb upon the inked metal plate, 
thence upon the surface of the box which would be 
Fester’s military record card. The impression came out 
clear and clean. He was already rolling the forefinger 
on the plate when he had occasion to glance back at 
the thumbprint. “Hey!” he said. 

The man from the scale hurried over. “What’s up?” 

“Look! Its not a fingerprint, it’s just a black 
smudge!” said his partner. Grabbing up Fester’s hand 
and looking at the pads of the fingers up close, he ex- 
claimed, “There’s nothing on them! No whorls, no 
loops, nothing! Just skin.” 

“But there has to be!” said the other soldier. 

“Why?” asked Fester, again. 

Despite their lack of an answer, the men doggedly 
proceeded to finish Fester’s form, entering “0” under 
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Weight and ten ink blots upon the fingerprint card. 
He thanked them both and went back into the first 
section of the induction center. Sergeant Grimes was 
still at his desk, scowling fiercely as ever. When he 
saw Fester, his eyes lighted with fiendish delight. 

“Well, how’d it go, Musketman?” he growled, tak- 
ing the form from Fester’s fingers. Then his trained 
gaze flashed the information to him that quite a few 
of the neatly printed boxes on the form had not been 
filled in. “What the hell have you been doing all this 
time?” he raged, getting to his feet. “How come you 
passed up all these check-points, buddy?” 

“I didn’t,” said Fester. “They just didn’t get around 
to filling in the information, somehow or other—” 

“Listen,” snarled Grimes, grabbing the front of Fes- 
ter’s ulster until the material bunched up inside his 
fist, “if you expect me to believe such a—” His dia- 
tribe stopped dead. “Skoorsh?” he murmured, pushing 
his fist a few times against the shape behind the 
bunched material he held in his fingers. Skoorsh was 
the word, all right. Simultaneously with this confirma- 
tion, he noticed that the little pasty-faced bald man 
was eighteen inches over the floor, held there solely 
by his thick right arm. 

“Yipel” said Master Sergeant Grimes, opening his 
fingers. 

Fester dropped lightly to the floor and began to 
smooth his mangled lapels with his doughy sausage- 
like fingers. “I never saw such an excitable bunch of 
people in my life!” he muttered, picking stray bits of 
gopher-fur from the shoulders of the coat where the 
sergeant’s wrath had left them. “All this fuss and 
bother. The last time I was in service, the only re- 
quirement was a determination to defend the country! 
Who has to be hale and hearty to pull a trigger, I 
mean?” His fur-picking completed, he looked up to- 
ward where the irate sergeant’s face had been, and 
detected only the far wall. 

Distantly, he heard running footsteps, then a slam- 
ming door. Then all was silence at the induction cen- 
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ter. “My,” said Fester, “the new Army sure takes its 
coffee-breaks seriously! He didn’t even say, ‘Excuse 
me!’ before he left.” » 

He sighed, looked at his form, then at the rubber 
stamps on Grimes’ deserted desk, one marked Ac- 
cepted, the other Rejected. He had no idea to which 
of the designations he qualified. So he simply left his 
form upon the desk top, and went home, trusting 
that he would hear from the Army, one way or the 
other, in the near future. But he never did. At least, 
not directly. 

He did, however, receive an enlistment brochure 
from the United States Navy. Master Sergeant Grimes 
had put their recruiter up to it. Inter-service rivalry 
knows no mercy. 
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“What’s the trouble, Morticia dear?” asked Granny. 
The two women were outside, at the rear of the es- 
tate, working valiantly with pruning shears to stem 
the tide of an unsightly infiltration of azalea bushes 
among the stinkweed hedge. 

Morticia paused in the act of pouring concentrated 
prussic acid into a hole beside the roots of a particu- 
larly repulsive bush, all purplish-white blossoms and 
bright green leaves. “Does it show?” she asked anxious- 
ly. “Is it as evident as all that, Grandmother Addams?” 

“You’ve hidden it well, dear. Have no alarm on 
that score. But I’ve eyes shrewder than most. I saw 
the signs—little signs—and totaled them up.” 

“What signs, Granny?” the woman asked uncom- 
fortably. Whenever she slipped from the more formal 
“Grandmother Addams,” it was a sign that a good 
deal of her composure was weakening. 

“Oh, just—as I say—little ones,” said the old lady, 
doing Morticia the courtesy of not staring at her un- 
happy face, but deliberately concerning herself with 
the caustic paste she was applying to the azalea’s un- 
opened buds. “You stepped on a spider, Tuesday eve- 
ning. On Friday, I saw you smiling as the burning 
grease on the stove smoked out all the hornets from 
the nest in the chimney flue. Then, on Sunday, when 
that bunch of picnickers in the field across the way 
were chased over the fence by an angry bull, you had 
a look of sympathy on your face. Little things. All 
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of them. But they add up. I just know you're upset 
about something, dear.” 

“Oh—I guess it’s no use pretending, Granny ... 
It’s Gomez! I tell you, that man is becoming impos- 
sible to live with. I don’t know what’s gotten into him 
lately. He’s had nothing but kind words for me, for 
one thing. And he hasn’t spilled cigar ashes on the 
carpet once this week. I even caught him straightening 
a crooked picture on the wall. The next thing you 
know, he’ll be repainting that grimy old kitchen, or 
having the carpets cleaned, or—I don’t know where it 
will all stop!” She dropped the square can of poison, 
and began softly to weep into her hands. 

“Every man has his faults, sweet,’ consoled Gran- 
ny. 
“But so many— In such a short time—” 

“Now, now, this may be just a phase he’s passing 
through. By next week he may be crude and crass 
and messy as ever!” 

“You're just saying that to cheer me up!” 

“No, no, I mean it, Morticia. Everybody has moods. 
He’ll get over it, in time. Just you wait and see.” 

“But that’s the trouble! I can’t wait; I can’t take 
another minute of his niceness, his neatness, his—” 
She braced herself, then forced out the word: “—good- 
ness!” She regretted her forthrightness instantly, on 
hearing the old lady’s gasp of shock. “Oh, I didn’t 
mean that, Granny. Gomez isn’t all good. Deep down 
inside, there’s a lovely streak of meanness, of mindless 
cruelty. This I sincerely believe.” She began to weep 
again. “It’s . . . Sometimes it’s the—the only thing that 
keeps me going . . .” Her voice trailed off. 

“You know what you need?” Granny declared, toss- 
ing aside the emptied tin of seething alkalinity. “A va- 
cation! That’s the very thing! Get away from Gomez 
for awhile. You'll miss him, and he’ll miss you, and 
when you come back, your life will be beautiful once 
more.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t go. The children need me—” 

“Nonsense, girl! They’re like a pair of wild animals. 
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They can live outdoors, if need be, in wind and heavy 
weather, feeding off the small woodland creatures. But, 
of course, if you feel strongly about it, you can always 
keep them under sedation in the dungeon while you're 
gone. I’m sure Lurch wouldn’t mind tending them till 
you return, And Fester gets along fine without any- 
body.” 

“And you, Granny?” asked Morticia. “Who’d be 
here to quarrel with you over recipes, to threaten to 
tepair your leaky bedroom ceiling, to—” 

“Silly girl!” cackled Granny. “I'll come with you!” 

“Oh, would you?” cried Morticia, her eyes sparkling. 
“Tt would be so much fun having an ill-natured com- 
panion to spoil the trip. Most people you meet are so 
terribly nice.” 

“Td be glad to, child. Now, come on, dry those 
tears and let’s get these azaleas killed off. Try not to 
use up all the acid, though. I’m a little short, and 
there’s no time to get over to the store for some more 
before dinner.” 

Assuring her she would use it thriftily, Morticia re- 
trieved the can and plied it almost gaily against the 
intruding shrubbery. When only smoking, twisted stems 
remained, she capped the can with a flourish. “Theret 
Our little back yard is attractive once more! And that 
acrid stench from the charred sap is making me giddy 
with pleasure!” She turned to the old woman at her 
side. “I’m so glad you’re coming along to—” Then she 
stopped, with a tiny frown. “But where, Grandmother 
Addams? Where will we go on vacation?” 

“Don’t worry, dear. I’ve already decided on a lovely 
spot. It will be just the thing for you. In fact, for me, 
too. I can use a little vacation, myself.” 

“Oh, what spot?” said Morticia, excitedly. “Tell 
me, do!” i 

“A spot I discovered quite by accident, many years 
ago, while out digging for mandrake roots in the Ap- 
palachians. On a high, craggy black mountainside, clut- 
tered with razor-keen flakes of heavy shale, stands a 
deserted mining cabin. The interior is musky with 
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fungus and beetle-corpses and dusted with a delicate 
patina of soot and soil and broken glass. The nearby 
woods—the cabin clings to the slope just above the 
timberline—are filled with wolves and some marvel- 
ously venomous serpents. And there was a rumor at 
the time that at some point in a saddle of land between 
two steep crags lay a genuine quicksand bog. . . . But, 
as luck would have it, I was never able to locate the 
site. But anyhow, this spot—” 

“Stop,” cried Morticia. “Don’t tell me any more! I 
want to discover some of the delights myself! Let’s go, 
Grandmother Addams! Let’s leave at dawn, right after 
supper!” 

Granny glanced upward at the darkling sky. “We’d 
better get a move on, then, Morticia. Gomez likes his 
supper on the table promptly at sunup. I think I see 
some pink on the eastern horizon already!” Swiftly 
gathering up their gear, the two women hastened into 
the house, and by working fast, had the table set and 
food prepared just as the first golden light of sunrise 
fell brightly upon the drawn blackout curtains. 

When Morticia told Gomez what she intended, he 
was quite enthused. “Wonderful idea! Go ahead, dear, 
and stay as long as you like! It'll give you a lift, Pm 
sure!” 

(“You see what I mean?” said Morticia’s unhappy 
look at Granny. The older woman grimaced consol- 
ingly at her.) 

He was perfectly wonderful the rest of the time re- 
maining. He even helped Morticia and Granny out 
te the car with their luggage. Morticia could have 
cried. 


“The roads are better than I remember them,” 
Granny observed as they got within a few miles of 
their destination. “This four-lane highway used to be 
an intermittent cow path.” 

“Well, you’ve got to expect things to spoil with 
time,” said Morticia, steering the car with a delicate, 
light touch upon the wheel, and remaining mostly in 
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the proper two lanes, “Unless, of course, we’ve come 
to the wrong spot?” 

“Impossible!” snapped Granny, indicating a pair of 
old iron-and-glass instruments wtihin the open glove 
compartment. “My compass and sextant are never 
wrong. The stars and the magnetic poles don’t make 
mistakes, and neither do I.” 

“Even the stars change eventually, Granny,” said 
Morticia, steering irritably around the right front fen- 
der of a flashy red sports car headed in the opposite 
direction. 

“Good grief, girl, it hasn’t been that long since [—” 

“Look!” interrupted Morticia. “There’s a granite 
boulder like the one you described to me for a land- 
mark. See— The one shaped like a troll’s ear?” 

“It’s the rock, all right. The very one!” exclaimed 
her companion. “I guess this must be the way.” 

“Guess?” said Morticia. “A moment ago you were 
positive!” 

“Well—” confessed Granny. “The stars do move a 
wee bit...” 

“You old fraud,” chuckled Morticia, tossing her 
raven hair in the breeze of their open-windowed pas- 
sage, “PI bet you don’t even know how to use a sex- 
tant.” 

Granny gave a shrill, wispy cackle of amusement. 

“Or a compass,” she admitted. “It’s those iron fill- 
ings in my teeth. They spin the magnetic needle when 
I get too close to it, and if I don’t get close, I can’t see 
the darned thing!” She sighed and rubbed her hoary 
old eyes. “I just relied on my homing instinct. It never 
fails.” 

“You must have pigeon blood,” observed Morticia. 

“Doesn’t everybody?” queried Granny with a gum- 
my grin. 

“Then why pretend, with those instruments? . . . 

“Cause I knew you’d question my ability with them, 
and give me all kinds of lip about our progress. You 
have confidence in my homing instinct, but very little 
in my abilities with the tools of navigation. I figured 
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it was one way to perk up our chances for conversa- 
tion. And we haven’t lacked for it since I first pointed 
that silly sextant at Orion, upside down.” 

“You told me you had to because Orion was upside 
down.” 

“Just keeping the conversational ball rolling, 
dear...” Of a sudden, Granny’s voice trailed off. 
“Why—” she murmured after a moment. “Why, that’s 
the spot, Morticia— But ... What have they done to 
that beautiful crag and shack!” 

Twisting toward them on the opposite side of the 
serpentine mountain road was a tall roughwood arch- 
way straddling a drive, and beyond it, at the end of 
the drive, stood a rambling old (at least in outward 
appearance) structure over whose front porch they 
could read the name: Lizard Canyon Lodge. A glint 
of icy blue beyond the patio bespoke the presence of 
a modern outdoor swimming pool. The parking lot of 
the lodge was choked with a mosaic of bright-colored 
automobiles. 

“Oh, darn,” muttered Granny, “someone’s gone and 
made improvements on my lovely vacation site! PI 
bet we don’t find a cobweb, wolf, or quicksand pit 
within ten miles of the place, now! We may as well 
turn the car right around and head back for home, 
Morticia. They’ve prettified the place to death!” 

“Oh, dear,” Morticia sighed unhappily, letting the 
car come to a slow-rolling halt before the porch of 
the lodge on the gravel surface of the drive. “We’ve 
driven so far, Grandmother Addams ... I hate to go 
right back. 

“There’s nothing for us here, Morticia,” said Gran- 
ny, with a sigh no less unhappy. “Nothing but sun- 
shine and clean fresh air and laughing suntanned peo- 
ple and hygienic bathrooms and that peculiar modern 
horror known as the Social Director: always banging 
on your bedroom door in the middle of the day to get 
you out onto the tennis courts or to make up a fourth 
for bridge or just to come out and smile up the lobby 
for the benefit of the incoming guests. Nobody ever 
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comes to rest, dear!” She added with a mutter, “Or if 
they do, they’re quick-dampered.” 

“Still,” Morticia said hesitantly, “I have a little 
money with me. . . . Gomez insisted on pressing a wad 
of fifties into my hand before we left... . Perhaps we 
could take a room just for one night. After all, it is the 
same region, Granny. With luck, we might just find a 
stray wolf or quagmire or . . .” Her heart wasn’t real- 
ly in her assertion. She faded to silence. Granny, see- 
ing her woebegone face, relented. 

“It’s certainly worth a try, dear. Why don’t we stay?” 

“Oh, could we?” Morticia gasped, elated. “It might 
not be so bad. We could take the mattresses off the 
beds and sleep on the springs, and keep the curtains 
drawn a lot, and maybe even go digging for herbs to 
fix the food-flavor a bit—” 

“You know, it’s beginning to sound like fun!” chor- 
tled Granny. “Come on, let’s get inside and register. 
PU get us a hand with these bags.” Leaning to the left, 
she struck the horn-button with the hard, callused heel 
of her bony hand. From beneath the hood of the 
vehicle came a hoarse shriek of agony, like that of a 
man who has mistaken horse liniment for mouthwash. 

In two seconds a bellboy, the room clerk, and a 
goodly number of the guests were out on the front 
porch, looking to left and right with starkly white 
faces and agitated manners. The bellboy, resplendent 
in sky-blue striped trousers, matching jacket, and about 
eighteen pounds of brass buttons, trotted down the 
three broad steps of the porch, and leaned in the 
open window on Granny’s side. “What was that?” he 
squeaked. 

“That,” smiled Morticia, “was this.” She sounded 
the horn once more. “It’s been broken for some time.” 

The boy, who had leaped five feet backward at the 
sound at such close quarters, leaned gingerly nearer 
once more. 

“What did it sound like when it was fixed?” he 
gasped. 

“Oh, just the same,” said Granny. “But it was a 
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double clarion, then. Male and female.” Then, realiz- 
ing the impropriety of discussing personal affairs with 
a menial, she made herself a bit more reserved as she 
added, “Do you park the car, or do we?” The boy’s 
face grew a bit paler. 

“You're not g—I mean, are you two ladies going 
to register?” The clerk, during this, had descended 
to stand beside the bellboy, who continued, “Do you 
have reservations?” 

“No,” said Morticia, getting out of the car and com- 
ing around to the clerk, who goggled at her inky, 
ankle-length gown amid so much golden sunshiny 
splendor, “but perhaps this will convince you differ- 
ently? . . .” She pressed two crumpled bills into his 
hand. He looked at the denominations and smiled. 
Then he instantly scowled fiercely at the bellboy. 

“Herman!” he growled. “Get the bags out of the 
car!” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Granny, opening the door 
on her side with icy hauteur, “I am capable of getting 
out myself!” 

“Oh, madam,” stammered the clerk, “I assure you 
I meant... .” 

But Granny had already swept grandly past him, up 
the short staircase, and into the lobby of the lodge, 
Morticia hustling serenely after her. He turned and 
gave Herman a shove. “Move!” he said. “Take their 
luggage to Suite C, overlooking the canyon.” 

Herman blinked. “That’s the best room in the—” 

“Her-man,” the clerk said tightly, “when people 
give hundred-dollar tips once, they may do so again. 
Now get a move on before I decide to take those things 
in for them!” 

Herman moved faster than he had ever hitherto in 
his young life been inclined or able to. Money is a 
wonderful incentive to tired blood. 


Much later, when it had grown decently dark, Mor- 
ticia and Granny sat on the terrace back of the lodge 
at one of a number of discreetly candlelit tables, about 
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a half dozen or so of which were occupied, and the 
one directly across the dance area in particular. The 
man at the table studied Morticia’s profile in the cop- 
pery light of the lambent candle flame from the cen- 
ter of her own table. Its gratuitous tinting lent her 
flesh a rather warm, healthy, outdoor color, and its 
flecks of light added dazzle to the normal drabness 
of her dress. 

The man’s name was Jed Justin—or that was the 
name he gave his many distaff téte-d-tétes, on many 
nights such as this, in many fancy watering-spots, with 
the object of garnering many, many sums of cool green 
bills of two-digit denominations, though he had been 
known to settle for single bills of four. Jed had the 
sort of honest blue eyes, trustworthy square jaw, re- 
liable big shoulders, and white teeth that mark the 
professional swindler. His wavy blond hair was also in 
keeping with his calling. Multiple were the wealthy 
women who had looked upon it and thought, “Noth- 
ing so goldenly lovely could grow out of a head filled 
with ideas crooked as a rubber corkscrew with a bad 
case of rickets.” 

But crooked, indeed, were the ideas of Jed Justin. 
Not even his name was an honest one. Born with the 
less romantic cognomen of Jasper Jiffle, he had changed 
his name almost as often as his whereabouts, over the 
years, retaining only the initials to save himself the 
bother of continually buying new sets of mono- 
grammed luggage, cufflinks, and handkerchiefs. His 
sole talent was an inborn knack for flattering women, 
and he used it most unscrupulously in peddling shares 
of Oil Mine Stock. Most women being ignorant of 
technical engineering facts, it had yet to occur to one 
of his victims that oil comes from a well, and not a 
mine. It was a hairline legal point—the fact that no 
one in her right mind should put money into some- 
thing which oil cannot be gotten out of in the first 
place—just in case he muffed an escape, someday, 
and had to tell his tale to a judge. So far, he had been 
unreasonably lucky in his line. 
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But into every confidence man’s life a little Morti- 
cia Addams must fall. Unfortunately, his deftness of 
technique and urge to handle large sums of cash were 
a bad combination: When you’ve spent your life pull- 
ing the wool over people’s eyes, you are inevitably 
undone by your inordinately itchy fingers. 

Jed’s technique was simplicity itself. He spotted a 
likely pigeon, swamped her in a fountain of flattery, 
and as she went down for the third time in the resul- 
tant sea of syrup, he put a blank check and a filled 
fountain pen into her wildly waving hands. A moment 
later she was sunk, of course. When Jed would fin- 
ish a deal, he had his victim lock, stock, and barrel: 
It was too late to lock her money up, Jed left her 
stuck with worthless stock, and she wound up over 
a barrel. 

It had been five years, now, since he began his ca- 
reer of flattery and fleecing. He was quite good at it. 
There was no denying that he had A Way With 
Women, and across the terrace loomed what seemed, 
to him, a pleasant prospect, indeed. Still, even the best 
of confidence men need a map to make out their bat- 
tle plan. It always helps to know the terrain before 
you scheme out your strategy. He had to know just a 
bit more about this current pigeon... . 

“Herman,” he called softly to the passing figure in 
the shadows beyond the candlelight. The boy came to 
tableside. “What can you tell me about the charming 
lady at Table Five?” When the lad stood silent, Jed 
Justin fished a five dollar bill from within his slim al- 
ligator wallet (purchased with the cash gleaned from 
his latest, and totally unlamented, fancier of oil; what 
the mine did not produce, Jed most certainly did). He 
forced the bill into Herman’s groping hand (it was 
very dark away from the candles, or Herman’s fin- 
gers would have beaten Jed’s into that wallet). 

The boy cleared his throat and recited the piece he 
had memorized for just such an occasion: “She ar- 
rived at ten this morning, ratty car, lousy luggage, 
crummy clothes, and a sort of superannuated duenna 
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in tow. Name is Morticia Addams, the other lady 
simply registered ‘. . . and friend.’ Wears nothing but 
black. Even her handkerchiefs are black (I unpacked 
for them). Wanted the curtains drawn instead of hav- 
ing the windows opened. Didn’t come out for luncheon 
or supper. According to the bartender, she and her 
friend ordered vinegar-and-tonics. Doubles! Served 
with a twist of potato-peeling, yet!” 

Justins mild blue eyes grew flinty, despite the 
warmth of the low-powered candle flames that lighted 
them. His voice was flat and hard as a copperhead’s 
cranium. “You have got to be kidding old Jed, boy,” he 
grated, his erstwhile geniality replaced with a deadly 
gaze. 

Herman was not impressed. “Don’t try your tan- 
trums on me, Goldilocks. You wanted the dope, and 
you got it.” 

Seething at this snub (granite-hard anger was one 
of Jed’s best theatrical illusions, masking the heart of 
a nervous chicken), the man muttered, “Well, I guess 
that’s that. With such a series of punk appurtenances, 
she’s probably not worth the effort. They must have 
saved up their green stamps to come here!” 

“How many books you gotta fill to pass out hun- 
dred-dollar tips?” said Herman softly, already enjoy- 
ing the reaction he knew his rhetoric was about to 
produce on that handsomely sleek face. When Justin’s 
eyes dutifully distended, Herman went on, “One went 
to old Hickson, to abrogate the reservations-dodge 
when the ladies arrived. I got fifty just to see them 
to their room. And another fifty went for that loath- 
some libation they ordered from the bar, and the tall 
skinny one told Harry to keep the change when he 
brought them the drinks.” 

“They must be rolling in the stuff!” choked Jed 
Justin. “Or at least the young one is... .” 

“Not that you wouldn’t ooze the old oil on the 
other one, if you had to,” Herman smiled sweetly in 
the darkness. 

Justin ignored the tone of voice in which the com- 
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ment was delivered. Herman was too handy to alien- 
ate. Instead, he simply asked, “How do you size the 
situation up, Sherlock?” 

“Well . . .” mused Herman, “their aura is off, if 
you get what I mean. It’s a kind of feel you get from 
different people, something they radiate, like. Honey- 
mooners give off a rosy pink aura, two-week white- 
collar vacationists glint with a dark blue desperation, 
and Manhattan-penthouse slummers give off a cold, 
gemlike sparkle. But this twosome glows soggy pur- 
ple, like something left over in a deserted prune press.” 

“Will you skip the rainbow and get to the point?” 

“So okay,” shrugged Herman. “I figure the young 
dame’s a rich widow—all that black stuff and green 
stuff, I mean—and the hag came along to help her 
mop up the brine. I give her another week in mourn- 
ing-clothes, and then she’s going to get restless in 
the romance department. Still—” he said, with grudg- 
ing admiration overcasting his disgust, “with an expert © 
like you manning the tiller . . . she could be brought 
to helm a good bit sooner.” 

“Thanks,” Justin said dryly, getting up from his 
place and slipping the boy another, larger bill. “Yowve 
been a great help, lad.” Justin, clad in an immaculate 
white dinner jacket and ruffie-fronted shirt, set his jaw 
and straightened his bowtie, never taking his eyes from 
the seated woman at the target table. He started toward 
it with a firm, unhesitating stride. “I think I shall join 
them now.” 

Toward his departing back, sotto voce, Herman re- 
marked, “Don’t choke on the potato-peelings, Orphe- 
us!” The big broad shoulders stiffened, but Justin never 
broke his stride. Harry, the waiter, materialized beside 
Herman in the gloom. 

“Is His Royal Suavity at it again?” 

“Mm-hmm,” nodded Herman, studying the retreat- 
ing figure with bemused eyes. “And I got fifty bucks 
says he flubs the dub, this trip. There’s something— 
different about this dame.” 

“Tve seen some pretty frosty numbers thaw out fast 
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when Jed Justin’s in control of the thermostat,” Harry 
said dubiously. “It’s a bet, Herman.” Together, from 
the darkness, they watched the tall figure saunter to- 
ward his unsuspecting quarry. 

Morticia, idly twirling her potato-peeling in the vine- 
gar-and-tonic, stared dreamily toward the towering 
black crag of the mountain peak that rose sharply to 
a ragged point from somewhere beyond the edge of the 
terrace. An evil green moon was just peeking around 
its western edge, colored by the undulant mists that 
hung near-invisibly about the shadowy escarpment. 
“Pm beginning to be glad we came, Grandmother Ad- 
dams,” she said softly. “Have you ever seen such a 
glorious moon! And the lovely bile-colored light it’s 
spewing upon the lodge! On a night like this, one 
could almost bear the lack of wolves and wilder- 


ness... .” With a sudden sniffle, she began to weep. 
“Oh, I wish Gomez were here with us, tonight, to en- 
HOVeIte E 


Just arriving at their tableside, Jed Justin caught 
her very last sentence, and mentally congratulated Her- 
man the Bellboy on his astuteness in intuiting the lady’s 
marital situation. He spoke immediately, and quite ex- 
temporaneously. To his credit, Justin never planned 
his conversational gambits in advance. He played them 
all by ear. It was the only genuine note in a personality 
otherwise dedicated to determined duplicity. 

“I hesitate to intrude upon your sorrow, Mrs. Ad- 
dams,” he said, in a rich, cultivated baritone of inef- 
fable sweetness. Any further cultivation on his part 
of the rich sweetness of that voice and he could have 
given people pimples at ten paces. 

“Oh?” said Morticia, glancing up in some surprise. 
“Why, Grandmother Addams, look! It’s that Mister 
Justin!” 

A bit nonplused, Jed managed to say, “Have we 
met?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Morticia, gesturing him graceful- 
ly to the chair at her left, between herself and Granny. 
As he sat down, still concealing his rather devastated 
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bewilderment, she explained, “We noticed you beside 
the pool through the lobby window when we regis- 
tered, and you looked so abominably well-fed and 
healthy and cheerful that we suspected you of being 
the Social Director. Naturally, if you were, we wanted 
to avoid you.” 

“Uh .. . naturally,” ad-libbed Justin, uncertainly. 

“So,” broke in Granny, “we asked Mr. Hickson 
who you were, and he told us.” Her smile was almost 
pleasant in the bilious glow of the moonlight. But Jus- 
tin was not yet at his ease. 

“Told you... uh... what?” he queried, conceal- 
ing his anxiety. He and Hickson did not quite see eye- 
to-eye on his profession. 

“Your name, of course,” said Morticia. “Two Js. 
I’m very impressed. You must land quite a few fish.” 

“J—” said Justin, then choked, then recovered. 
“Beg your pardon?” he finished, a bit weakly. 

“Your name. The spelling,” said Granny. It sounded 
like a non-sequitur until she went on, “You see, the 
letter J was originally the initial consonant-sound of 
the old Egyptian glyph for ‘fish hook,’ which is why 
it’s shaped like one.” 

“Oh!” he said, brightening greatly. This not only 
cleared away much of his nervous doubt, it also sup- 
plied him with a rather great conversational opening: 
“Are you a student of ancient languages, M—” About 
to pull the soft-soaping gag of calling the old crone 
“Miss,” he realized even as the start of the word was 
compressing his lips that he could never utter it with- 
out strangling, so he quickly slurred it into, “Mrs.—” 
and let it dangle for want of a surname to cap it off. 

Js or no Js, and despite the ancients’ glyphs, Granny 
did not rise to the bait. Instead, she answered his ques- 
tion. 

“No.” 

The conversation thudded to earth. 

Justin felt a patina of perspiration arising upon his 
forehead, a sensation he had never felt there before 
at such an early stage of his game. The breach in the 
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conversation was widening rapidly, and nobody seemed 
inclined to jump into it. Rather desperately, he plunged, 
“But you must be. To know such an obscure bit of in- 
formation, I mean...” 

“Why?” said Morticia. “You know it, and you don’t 
look like a student of anything.” She sipped lightly at 
her drink. 

“But J just learned it this minute—” he faltered. 
There was something unearthly wrong about their chit- 
chat, he felt. He’d been at their table for almost five 
minutes, now, and hadn’t even been able to ditch the 
duenna! Three minutes was his usual batting average 
in such cases: Feeling that pursuit of what had seemed 
a perfect topic was suddenly futile, he made haste to 
change the subject. “Might I buy you ladies another 
drink?” he offered, arranging his smile to simulate 
generosity. 

“With two straws?” asked Morticia, in all sincerity. 

“I mean apiece, of course,” he blurted awkwardly. 
A small ache was beginning to throb at his temples, 
and an unexpected giddiness to leech away at his erst- 
while equilibrium. A part of his mind whispered un- 
easily to him that this was the sort of conversation one 
gets into in dreams: Everything seems to make won- 
derful sense as it is said, but on thinking back over 
the separate sentences one comes up with clear-cut 
confusion. 

“Oh, let me buy!” caroled Morticia. “After all, I 
have all the money my husband so lavishly bestowed 
upon me.” 

A small bell went ka-chring! in Jed Justin’s head, 
and a good deal of the achiness departed. An expert on 
sounds would have identified it as the bell of a cash 
register. 

“Ah, yes,” said Granny, remembering with shared 
unhappiness the unwontedly cooperative mood Gomez 
had been in when they left. “He was quite cheerful, 
right up until the last goodbye!” 

Morticia’s face became woebegone at the memory. 
“He— He was such a wonderful husband,” she said, 
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with a touch of soft huskiness in her tone. A black 
square of lace was pulled from her sleeve, and she 
dabbed lightly at her eyes. “It was terrible, toward 
the time of departing, seeing the awful change that 
came over him. I don’t. . . I don’t like to think about 
it!” 

“No, no, of course not,” said Justin, his soft warm 
hand fitting snugly over hers on the tabletop, and his 
voice returning to its syrupy mellifluousness. To lis- 
ten to him was to be smothered in tepid marmalade. 
“Don’t think about it. Try to forget. Try to remember 
him as he was, my dear Mrs. Addams. It will make 
your separation from him the easier. Believe me. I, in 
my small way, will do my utmost to help you forget!” 

“What’s your plan?” Granny asked interestedly. 

“Mmmph?” mumbled the man, plucked out of his 
sympathetic spiel in mid-mood. He looked across at 
the ancient face of Grandmother Addams, its crooked 
creases wriggling in the moonlight like a chorus of 
toe-dancing maggots. No one could be that unattrac- 
tive naturally, he thought, slightly ill. But he willed his 
well-trained facial muscles to create another smile, 
flashing his deftly capped incisors at top wattage. 

“You know the moonlight makes your teeth the 
color of broccoli?” Morticia observed offhandedly. “It 
suits you.” 

Her voice was so obviously complimentary—and 
Justin was a keen judge of inflectional nuances—that 
he said, “Yours, too!” 

An instant later, re-playing the sound of his own 
words into his inner, incredulous ears, he once again 
had the queasy sensation of being entrapped in gibber- 
ing dream-talk. After this one, he told himself, I’m go- 
ing to take a rest... A nice long rest, in some spot 
reserved for men only ... Like a YMCA camp! I’ve 
been working much too hard, lately ... 

“Would you like to take a walk in the moonlight?” 
he offered, pushing back his chair and standing up. The 
way he felt, if she said no, he’d take the walk alone. 
He needed it, rich widow or no rich widow! Money is 
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not everything, he said to himself for the first time in 
his avaricious existence, and even—for one micro- 
scopic moment—meant it. 

“We'd love to!” cackled Granny, jumping up at 
once. 

Somehow, Jed Justin kept his smile. So the conver- 
sation wouldn’t be a total loss, he said, in teasing 
tones, “I don’t think it is proper for a gentleman to 
walk out into the woods with a charming lady to 
whom he has not been introduced. . . .” Maybe now 
he’d learn who the old duck was! 

“In that case,” said Morticia, rising gracefully and 
starting to lead Granny toward the interior of the 
lodge, “good night, Mr. Justin. It’s been lovely chat- 
ting with you.” 

The ache came back, double-strength. While a gap- 
ing Jed Justin tried to think of a clearer way of 
phrasing his meaning, Harry the Waiter popped out 
of the shadows (wherein he’d been unashamedly eaves- 
dropping) and said quickly to Morticia, “May I intro- 
duce you to Mr. Jed Justin, Mrs. Addams?” The idi- 
otic smile of desperation on his face was due to the 
fifty dollars he had riding on the success of the lodge 
Lothario. 

Morticia turned politely back to Jed. “How do you 
do!” she said, extending her hand as though they'd 
never chatted. 

“Very well, thank you!” he replied. The first two 
words were intended for Morticia, but the latter pair 
for Harry. Arm in arm with his two reluctant nibbles, 
the man with the double-hook glyphs scurried swiftly 
from the terrace and out into the piney woods at the 
base of the towering cliff. Harry, back at the table, 
mopped his brow and with hands that shook from 
sheer relief began to clear away the empty glasses. 

The path between the dusky pines was narrow, and 
Justin carefully slowed his step to permit Granny to 
take the lead. Little by little, the distance between her 
night-cloaked form and him and his quarry increased. 
A branch jutted between them, then a bush and a 
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branch, then a bush and a branch and a twist in the 
hard-packed earthen path— Soon one could not de- 
tect Granny’s steady progress up ahead without strain- 
ing the ears. Satisfied that his interference was reason- 
ably well beyond the sound of his voice, Justin tight- 
ened his grip upon Morticia’s upper arm, slowed her 
pace even more, and said softly, “My dear Mrs. Ad- 


dams . . . Why did you come up to the lodge? . 
Why, in truth, did you come out into the woods to- 
night? . . .” He awaited her reply with overweening 


confidence in his appeal. 

“Well, for one thing,” said Morticia, “I had hopes 
of encountering a wolf. One meets so few these days.” 

A bit stung, but still game, Jed said huskily, “Isn’t 
that a rather lowly term for someone who might be 
able to tear you away from the vicissitudes of ordinary 
existence?” 

“Fancy words cannot conceal the facts,” said Mor- 
ticia, smiling in the dappled green moonlight beneath 
the trees. “A wolf by any other name is still an excit- 
ing, ravening beast.” Ahead of her in the dust of the 
path, something greener than the moonlight slithered 
hastily across the patch of bare soil to vanish into the 
pine needle carpet that lay beneath all the ancient 
trees. Before she could speak to point it out, Jed Jus- 
tin countered her last remark with: 

“You used the word ‘exciting,’ just now. Does that 
mean that you have seen something other than a mere 
‘wolf? tonight?” His palm lay warm against her arm. 

“Yes,” said Morticia, turning her face toward him. 
“A snake in the grass—or should I say pine needles?— 
of a particularly venomous reputation.” She didn’t 
notice his sharp wince. 

Jed swallowed painfully, but continued, “And— 
Does it frighten you, knowing you are out here amidst 
such dangers?” 

Morticia’s laugh was as clear and trilling as it was 
unexpected. “Certainly not!” she said airily. “When 
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you travel a long way seeking something, you don’t run 
off when you find it!” 

Overcome by a surge of monetary anticipation, Jed 
suddenly pulled upon her arm so that she spun to face 
him. His other hand took her other arm, They were 
face to face in the green gloaming of the balsam- 
scented night. “You and I—” he declared in a trem- 
bling voice “—-were meant to ascend to heights never 
heretofore scaled by man and woman together! It is 
Kismet! Think not what lies behind you! Together we 
shall conquer all!” 

“What a wonderful idea!” cried Morticia, enrap- 
tured. “Let’s start right here and now. Give me your 
hand.” 

He gripped her cool white fingers in his perspiring 
hand. 

“No, not like that,” she said impatiently. “Under 
my shoe.” 

Jed Justin’s eyelashes fluttered until a small breeze 
fanned downward along his perplexed face. “I beg 
your pardon?” 

“To ascend to the heights. PI need a hand up.” She 
turned and gestured aloft. Jed followed the direction 
of her high-held forefinger and saw the ragged black 
face of the steep escarpment, over which the moon 
swam like lime gelatine in a sky of ink. “Come on, 
boost me up,” she urged. 

“Up? Up there? On the face of the cliff?” he bab- 
bled. 

“Certainly,” said Morticia, bewildered at his show 
of reluctance. “Aren’t you coming? It was your own 
idea—” 

“Come on, Mr. Justin!” cackled an all-too-familiar 
voice from somewhere on the shadowy surface of the 
rock high above. “The view is terrific from up here!” 
Dimly, he could espy a gnarled hand at the end of a 
skinny arm, silhouetted against the blob of overhang- 
ing moon, waving and beckoning gaily. 

“Pm not—uh—dressed for climbing,” he tempo- 
rized, loath to admit his innate dread of anything even 
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mildly perilous, let alone cliff-face-scaling in evening 
dress and poor lighting. “Suppose I go back and see 
if I can’t find some stouter shoes and perhaps a thick 
rope, and—” 

“Oh, come on,” laughed Morticia. “This is child’s 
play!” 

So saying, she began—despite the hindrance of her 
taut-hobbled ankles—to clamber and creep up the 
wall of the cliff. What with her somber garb and 
raven hair, only her pale white hands were visible to 
him as she began the ascent. They moved like a pair 
of fluttering doves over the raw rock, finding finger- 
holds, gripping and grappling, and carrying her ever 
away from him. Tinted by the ubiquitous moonlight, 
they reminded Jed Justin of money (nearly everything 
did), money that was slowly flying beyond his grasp. 
“Wait!” he cried, closing his mind to the consequences. 
“Pm coming along!” 

With thudding heart, trembling limbs, and splinter- 
ing manicure, Jed Justin began to follow those flutter- 
ing beacons up the sheer face of the cliff. He glanced 
down only once, when the tip of the tallest tree lay 
some three yards beneath his aching toes in their 
patent-leather dancing shoes. He saw only blackness, 
lightly speckled with dots of limpid green. There was 
little sensation of height. It helped, just a bit. 

Ahead of his face, now icy with congealing sweat, 
there came a chortle of triumph. “Morticia! I’ve found 
it! The quicksand pit! It wasn’t in a saddle at all, it 
was right in a hollow upon the peak itself!” Jed Jus- 
tin came to a frozen halt. Quicksand? He was not the 
sort who dwelt much upon the thought of inevitable 
death. But he did know one thing. His inclinations 
against plunging to a swift death from a cliff were 
no stronger than those against sliding to a slow one 
in a gurgling quagmire. He decided to descend, alone, 
tight then and there. His sort of friendliness was the 
sort better practiced in romantic settings like cocktail 
lounges, or the decks of firmly moored yachts, or pent- 
house parties overlooking the lights of large and bois- 
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terous cities. On a barren rise of rock he was in no 
mood to cling to anything but a handhold. Bidding 
a silent farewell to Morticia’s money, he started down. 

However, scant moment earlier, back at the lodge... 

An instant after Harry started to clear away the 
glasses, the shaking of his hands ceased as his wrists 
were gripped by a pair of iron-hard Spanish fingers. 
“Only two people in this part of the world would 
order vinegar-and-tonic with a twist of potato-peel- 
ing!” cried the voice of Gomez Addams. “To where 
have they gone, the ladies?! Habla, pronto!” 

Harry did not ask for the identity of the interloper. 
Who else could he be but an outraged husband? That 
the widowhood of Morticia Addams was a myth came 
as a surprise, of course, but it was the kind Harry 
could take in his stride far better than the physical 
violence that seemed to be threatening him. Of course, 
the man might simply turn out to be a bill collector 
with an outgoing personality, but that did not allay the 
threat even one little bit. Still, rich women pursued 
by angry men had a tendency to reward men who kept 
mum at the right moments, so— 

“They might have gone to their suite...” he 
equivocated, 

“Carramba?!” flared Gomez. “They have not! In the 
company of your Mr. Hickson I have been already 
there! He wished me to await them in the suite, and 
now you try to send me back again! What is every- 
body trying to hide from me? Unhide it, at once!” His 
dark Castilian eyes flashed like tempered Toledo sword 
blades, sharp and steely and deadly. “Or shall I, per- 
haps, begin to un-hide you? .. .” 

“N-now, see here, sir . . .” stammered Harry. 

“Harry . .. Tell him, Harry, if you know... 
Please!” > 

It was the voice of Herman the Bellboy. It came 
from somewhere about ten feet above the terrace. 
Since Herman himself stood at barely over five feet 
in height, Harry grew instantly concerned. On the 
point of equivocating once again when the cry had in- 
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terrupted his plan, Harry glanced beyond the shoulder 
of Gomez Addams and saw something looming up 
out of the shadows that his eyes hardly dared to be- 
lieve. The person there was much too tall and broad 
and bulky to have eyes and ears and chin like usual 
people. Still, he suspected it of being a person, and 
some instinct told him it was in the company of this 
smaller person now crushing his wrists. In view of the 
fact that this second interloper held Herman over its 
somewhat flattened skull at arm’s length, and Herman 
was willy-nilly pleading the cause of the first inter- 
loper, the two seemed more certain than ever of be- 
ing a pair. 

“They went for a walk in the woods!” he cried. 
His wrists were released at once, and he offered an 
accompanying gesture toward the path. “With a Mr. 
Justin,” he added. Then, some pang of remorse stab- 
bing his treacherous tongue, he hastened to add a 
quick coat of whitewash: “He’s quite safe, sir.” 

“That,” smiled Gomez, “may be what you think!” 

He turned to his hulking companion. “Lurch! We 
go, on the double!” The creature thus addressed de- 
posited Herman gently upon Table Five, lofted Gomez 
to the selfsame overhead locale just deserted by the 
bellboy, and went off in a heavy-footed rush down 
the path into the woods, Gomez shouting directions 
from his precarious perch. 

“I think you owe me fifty bucks, Harry,” said Her- 
man, when he finally found a faint replica of his 
voice. 

Harry flexed his sore wrists and said with disdain, 
“You didn’t warn me there’d be outside interference. 
All bets are off!” 


It was just as Jed Justin came parallel with the tops 
of the trees that the increasing moonlight illuminated 
a pair of stern-eyed faces not awfully far below his torn 
inner soles. “Mr. Justin!” cried the uppermost face, 
thick black moustache bristling. “What have you done 
with my wife and Granny?” 
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At last Jed knew who the old duck was! Somehow, 
it did not seem to matter as much as he had thought 
it might. “Wife?” he croaked, scrabbling for finger- 
holds upon the crumbling wall. “I thought she was a 
widow! Honest! I meant no harm!” 

“Harm?” exploded Gomez. “Carramba, what have 
you done?!” 

Before Jed could formulate an answer, Gomez 
leaped from the support of Lurch’s upthrust palms to 
the cliff face, and began to scurry upward with terri- 
fying speed. An instant later, Jed was surpassing that 
speed in the same direction. In fact, he surpassed every 
know mountain-scaling record in that one heart- 
numbing moment of desperation. Buoyed up on a 
rising explosion of Spanish curses, Jed Justin moved 
with the vertical celerity of an escaped balloon, and 
was standing on the rim of the quicksand pit on the 
peak only an instant after Morticia’s arrival there. 
“Help me!” he sobbed shrilly. 

“Help you what?” said Granny, with undeniable 
logic. 

“Get away!” shrieked Justin. “What else!? There’s a 
kill-crazy Spaniard after me! I’ve got to hide, 
quickly! . . .” 

He spun his head almost in a complete circle, 
seeking a shelter, any shelter, from the rising wrath- 
fulness just behind him on the cliff wall. The peak 
was nearly circular, and only dizzying brinks lay in 
any given direction— Save the very center of the 
surface itself . . . The quicksand pit! 

Rigid with terror, Justin paused on the lip of the 
moonlit morass. He looked back. The contorted face 
of Gomez Addams—and then an instant later the 
face of Lurch—came rising above the rim of the cliff. 
Gingerly, Justin tested the quicksand with the toe of 
his shredding shoe. The sand sucked the shoe up with 
a satisfied slurp, and he yanked his stockinged foot 
back with a yelp of dismay. 

“Which is the best way to go?” he addressed 
Granny, dropping to his knees before her on the hard 
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tock. “Suffocation, toppling from a height, or bare- 
knuckle beating?” Granny scratched her old gray head 
with a pointed talon, thinking it over. Gomez and 
Lurch clambered onto the peak. The lovely green 
moonlight shone down in silent splendor. Jed Justin 
could not afford to dally any longer. “Oh, send me a 
letter!” he screamed haplessly, took a belly-whopping 
dive along the heaving wet surface of the quicksand, 
slid across the top like a greased icecube, and shot 
from sight into the darkness beyond the far edge of 
the mountaintop. The sound that marked his passage 
was less a cry of horror than it was a loud sigh of 
bitter unhappiness. Then it was lost amid a crashing 
sound of pebbly avalanche that halted with a crunch 
of thick boughs upon the tip of the moonlit timber- 
line. The Addams foursome stood motionless, listen- 
ing a moment more... . 

Another crunch of thick branches, a wheezing gasp, 
and then they heard the slap-plop-slap-plop of a 
shoe-and-foot scuttling through the underbrush, the. 
clearer pattering of the same extremities upon a sand- 
stone terrace, and then the roar of a starting car in the 
parking lot of the Lizard Canyon Lodge, a rattling 
spatter of displaced gravel, a screech of tires upon 
the highway, and then a howling wind of a fast-depart- 
ing vehicle negotiating corkscrew turns of concrete 
and macadam. And then— Soft green moonlit silence. 

“Morticia!” snapped Gomez, shattering the tranquil- 
ity. “Do you realize that when you departed from our 
home, you somehow managed to take with you the 
key to my humidor? I have been without a cigar—my 
special-blend cigars which I keep safe from the chil- 
dren in a twelve-inch-steel-walled vault—for over 
twenty-four hours! A man can take only so much! 
How could you do a thing like that to me?” 

“But,” said Morticia, starting to shake her head, 
“I didn—” A sharp jab in the ribs from behind, 
courtesy of Granny, forestalled her denial. All at once, 
she understood Granny’s plan. 

“You didn’t take the key?” asked Gomez. 
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“I was about to say—I didn’t think it was good for 
you to smoke so many cigars,” she said firmly. “Nasty, 
smelly things.” 

“I, and I alone,” said her husband, gripping her 
shoulders in his viselike fingers and glaring down upon 
her moonlit face, “shall decide what is enough, when 
it comes to smoking. I have never heard of such a 
cruel, inconsiderate, diabolical, high-handed, lowdown, 
rotten—!” With each additional adjective, he realized, 
her eyes shone with increased happiness. “Do you 
mean to say— Have you been trying to get me to—” 

He saw his answer in her smile of joy. 

His jaw dropped in astonishment. “You deliberately 
set out to make me rage at you! You did the one thing 
calculated to send me into a fury of anger and irritabil- 
ity! Why?” 

“Because,” she said softly, “you are your old self 
again!” 

“You despicable creature!” he shouted. 

Morticia chuckled with delight. “Bubala!” she cried, 
flinging her arms about his neck. “You’ve come home 
to me!” 

Gomez cocked his head to one side, considering. . 
Then, “I guess I have at that,” he decided. They em- 
braced. 

Over near the edge of the precipice, Granny turned 
to Lurch. “Will you help me gather up a few truck- 
loads of this quicksand? It’s what I really came after.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Addams,” he said in his sonorous 
voice. “Ill go find a truck whose owner doesn’t mind 
my carrying it up the side of a mountain. But, if you 
will pardon my curiosity, what do you need it for?” 

“The children’s sandbox,” she smiled. “I want their 
little playmates to be surprised, next time they come 
over. There was a time some of them used to complain 
of a ‘sinking feeling’ when they visited the grounds, 
but most of them have gotten over it. This should 
help to bring it back.” 

Lurch turned and hastened over the precipice and 
down, to do her bidding. Granny followed with elderly 
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grace. And the putrescently vermilion moonlight shone 
benignly upon the happily angry, joyously bickering 
Gomez and Morticia Addams. 

Meanwhile, back at the lodge, a successful raid by 
U.S. Treasury Agents nabbed every last holder of a 
counterfeit fifty. 
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“You know, Tish,” said Gomez, closing the pages 
of an extremely fashionable Manhattan magazine, “I 
wonder if it was such a good idea allowing our cousin 
Charles to practice his black art upon us?” 

“You mean those cunning drawings of our cosy 
home life?” queried Morticia, setting down the echidna 
she was patiently skinning for dinner. “Black-and- 
white is more like it. And on occasion, full-color cover 
illustrations, too.” 

“You know what I mean, querida,” he murmured, 
frowning. “Our family, our innermost secrets, desires, 
and ambitions—given out to the world in this manner!” 

The echidna picked itself up groggily and started to 
crawl away. Morticia swatted it lightly with a large 
bronze mace she kept handy for such emergencies, 
and began peeling away at its bristling quills once 
more. “J have done nothing of which I am ashamed. 
Have you?” 

“Of course not!’ he grated, biting down viciously 
on the end of his panetela. “And neither has Fester 
or Granny or the children, or anyone in this house- 
hold! That’s not what I meant!” 

“You think, perhaps, we should get a ‘kickback’ 
from his income on those drawings?” she pursued, 
though concentrating her gaze upon the stunned Mono- 
treme which, like its near-relative the platypus, was 
tricky to de-pelt, what with being semi-furry and 
semi-scaly simultaneously. 
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“Of his income we have no need,” said Gomez, 
stiffly. “I make quite enough to support us in this 
ornate style in which we live. No, Charles may reveal 
us to the world gratis. Ah, but here is the point, 
Tish: What sort of world is he generally revealing us 
to, eh?” 

“Why,” she said, raising her eyes mildly to meet 
his gaze, “rather a nice one, I believe. Isn’t that mag- 
azine he more-or-less favors with the drawings one 
which goes to what they call an ‘exclusive’ set? I 
understand that only better people read it. It’s made 
the children very proud.” 

“Pride,” said Gomez sanctimoniously, “is one of the 
capital sins, Tish!” He flicked away a bit of ash. 
“Simply capital!” he added with a lupine grin of de- 
light. 

“Yes,” she sighed, thinking fondly of their offspring. 
“But,” she returned to the topic at hand, “why are you 
so upset about it? Don’t you want us, and our lives, 
made known to people? It’s our duty to set an example 
before the world.” 

“Exactly!” snapped Gomez, bringing his fist down 
with a sharp smack upon the arm of her chair. “Yet— 
Whom do we reach? A mere handful of people, globe- 
wise. Figure it out for yourself: If the magazine ap- 
peals to people of culture, just think of how many 
people never read it. I mean, if there are ‘better peo- 
ple,’ the term presupposes the existence of worse!” 

“I see,” Morticia said thoughtfully. “Yes, that is a 
bit of a problem. Our family has so much to offer...” 
Then she shrugged off the thought. “Well, it’s one 
way of keeping the. better people better, isn’t it!” 

“Would you deny our influence to the rest of the 
world?” cried Gomez, aghast. “A family such as ours. 
must exist as a guiding light, Tish! After all, noblesse 
oblige.” 

Gazing fondly at her husband, Morticia dropped her 
echidna. “Oh, my dearest, you are upset, aren’t you!” 
Brushing bits of moist glop from her delicate fingers, 
she stood up, approached him, and laid her hands upon 
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his shoulders. “I was saving this for an anniversary 
surprise, but—I suppose I should tell you now. What 
joy in delighting you later if you must suffer through 
an interim of agonizing chagrin?” 

“What surprise, Tish, what?!” he shouted, his eyes 
dancing like a child’s. “Something to do with our 
family image?” 

“Yes,” she smiled. “And ‘image’ is the word for 
it. I have arranged for our home life to be televised 
weekly, Bubala. All our joys and intrigues and mach- 
inations will at last reach all the people who have 
the savvy to turn a dial.” 

“But how could you afford to buy a weekly televi- 
sion show?” he gasped. “The expense must have been 
enormous!” 

“I scrimped on my grocery money,” she laughed. 
“You do get overly generous with it, you know.” 

He clasped her in his arms. “Will it be—” Trem- 
bling, he had to force himself to ask, “—mnetwork? Or 
simply local?” 

“Why, nothing but the best, for us,” she said. 
“Network, of course. One of the three leading net- 
works, in fact.” 

“Which one?!” he cried joyously. 

“Guess!” she teased. 

“I cannot!” he pleaded. 

“Go ahead, dearest. It’s as simple as A-B-C!.. .” 

He racked his brain for hours, and couldn’t get 
the answer. Nor would Morticia tell him. The happiest 
marriages, of course, are those in which the wife keeps 
the husband guessing. 
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